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"You're in Australia" 

ICDE Conference song — August 1985 



Chorus 



Ve rs e 3 



You're in Australia 
Now that you've come 
Break out down under, 
Land of the sun. 
Be like Cazaley, 
Jive it your all, 
Work like a devil 
But still have a ball. 



There's much, much more to managing, 

Much more than meets the eye, 

There were days when he would give it up, 

There were days when he would fly, 

You either love or hate him, 

He's a gent right to the core, 

Bat whenever Jerry shouts a round, 

You'll hear a mighty roar: 



Verse J 

There's a lot more things to Queensland 

Yoii can only hear of some, 

It's the top spot of Australia, 

Arid it's where ve all come from, 

Our clocks go slow in summer 

J oh keeps Us in the oast, 

The Sheffield Shield is really burs, 

Our horses all run fast. 



Ve rse 4 

There's lots of weather in Melbourne, 

And most of it is bad, 

There's lots of things you can pick up, 

In St. Kilda thv/ are ^ad, 

It's dead, so dead on Sunday, 

The rain begins to pour, 

But those who live here love her, 

Although she is a bore, 



Ve rs e 2 

There's lots of folk from 'stralia, 
And they vary in their fame, 
They work in distance education, 
And Smith is oft' their name, 
The Smith's, they are like rabbits, 
It's a name that's not too long, 
What a fuss if u was something, 
Like Chaiyong Brah-ma-wong! 



' Ve rse 5 

There's some here From America, 

Known to us as the USA, _ 

Ted and Edna's married fifty years, 

No rows along the jyay. 

Like all -ibove the Equator, 

They think their lives have bounce,. 

But since we've got the America's Cup, 

It's what's down under that counts. 



Glossary of terins iirid allusions 



'Cazaicv' 



'have a ball': 



Famous Australian Rules Football 
Player of bygone years 



'Jerry': 



enjoy yourself 



'where we nil come from': 'we* refers to singers. from Darling 
Downs Institute in Toowoomba, 
Queensland 



\Joh\- 

'Sheffield Shield': 
'Smith': 



Sir Joh Bjelkc-Petersen, conservative 
Premier of Queensland 



interstate cricket, compcti ; on — never 
won by Queensland! 

common name in Australia, even 
commoner in distance education in 
Australia 



'shouts a round': 
'St. Kilda': 

'"Ted and Edna': 
'America's Cup': 



Jerry Grirhwade. Conference 
Manager 

buys drinks for others 

suburb of Melbourne noted forjts 
rcdjights and unsuccessful football 
teams. 

the Estabrookes whe celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary Ted has 
been to ten 1CCE/1CDE world 
conferences, a record attendance. 

a well known international yachting 
contest won by Australia in 1983. 
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Preface 



The Melbourne Conference: A Flexible Design For fcearning 



The Thirteenth 'GBE World Conference, held at 
La Tiobe University in Melbourne, 13-20 August, 
1985, was only the second such conference to be 
staged in the Southern Hemisphere since ICDE 
was established 47 years ago. Christchurch (NZ) 
had the honour in 1950 so it was a first for 
Australia. 

It was expected thai with the burgeoning interest 
in distance education around the ^lobe, the success 
of the Vancouver Conference in 1982 and 
increased activity of the newly named Council 
during the years following the Vancouver 
experience, as well as a general awareness of the 
longstanding tradition of distance education ; n 
Australia, that a new attendance record coin J be 
jet in Melbourne,, despite its 'remote' location. 
Indeed it was. Altogether well over 700 
registrations and part registrations from 50 
countries were recorded. 

During the months leading up to the Conference it 
became apparent that accommodating about 250 
presentations as well as eight plenary sessions and 
two ICDE business meetings in the program within 
drily five arid a half operational days would 
present a significant challenge. In the final 
analysis, the decision to put an emphasis on 
parallel rather than plenary sessions enabled 
everyone wiio wished to make a contribution to 
the program to do sc. 

Before the Conference, delegates were sent a Book 
of Abstracts to assist them in selecting sessions of 
particular interest to them. Papers were not 
circulated in advance but produced in microfiche 
form with reader/printers supplied at the venue. A 
limited number of printed copies were also 
available at the Conference on loan. 

An outline of the Program's structure is provided 
elsewhere in this issue by the Frogram Chairman, 
Peter Smith; Suffice to say here that the theme, 
"Flexible Designs for Learning", was reflected in 
many imaginative presentations for which the 
Program Committee had appealed in an attempt to 
add variety to more traditional forms of delivery. 



This Conference Report includes the full texts of 
addresses and formal papers delivered in the 
plenary sessions: addresses by Senator Susan Ryan 
and President John Daniel at ;he Opening Session, 
the Broady Lecture by Professor Geoffrey Bolton 
and another keynote paper b> James W. Hall. 
Reporis of other plenary sessions and two ICDE 
business meetings are also covered as 
comprehensively as space would permit. 



Among the innovative features of the Conference 
were the Special interest 3roup Sessions, out of 
which some formal asseciations have been created 
and will, we hope, be actively maintained through 
the next Worlu Conference *vhere they can be 
accommc dated once again in the program. Tic 
Conference Club which encouraged delegates to 
talk, eat and drink together every evening after 
5.30pm was also much appreciated and it is likely 
that something of a tradition in social 
arrangements for future conferences has been 
created. 

The Conference Committee is indebted to many 
people who made a distinctive contribution to the 
success of the Conference. It is riot possible to 
identify them without risking unjustified omissions 
so we ask all of you who helped the organisers 
either before or during the Conference to accept 
bur sincere thanks. It is essential, however, that 
due acknowledgment is given to the unique 
contribution of the Royal Melbourne Institute for 
Technology (RMIT) which, through the 
Conference Manager, provided administrative arid 
logistic support to the total conference 
organisation. 

We hope that participants in the Conference have 
positive memories of the experience arid arc 
looking forward to the Fourteenth World 
Conference in 1988. 



November 1985 Kevin Smith 

for Conference Committee 



Senator Susan Ryan, Federal Minister for 
Education, is introduced by Maureen Smith 
(A ustralia) to regional representatives of the 
International Committee after the Senator 
officially opened the Conference. John Horlock 
(U.K.), Fred Jevons (Australia) and Andrew 
Joseph (Argentina) look on. 




No vme to relax even in a coffee break for Lyn 
Park and Judy Trim m ins (Australia), Reidar Roll 
(Norway) and Walter Perry (U.K.) 



Official Opening of the 13th World Conference of ICDE 



Senator the Hon. Susan Ryan, Wednesday 14 August, 2 pm. 



i am grateful to the President arid Executive of the 
International Council for Distance Education for 
giving trie the opportunity to be with you this 
afternoon, and especially for the opportunity to 
wcU bnic id Australia the 350 overseas delegates 
from r;d less than 50 countries. 

The Australian government is pleased and proud 
that Australia has been chosen to host this 
significant international conference. Phi sure that 
the conference will more than juslify the time arid 
expense involved for those of you who have come 
from overseas. This is an appropriate moment for 
me to congratulate the committee, chaired by 
Professor Fred Jcvons, which raised 
$80 000 — twice its target — to assist more than 
thirty overseas delegates to come to the 
Conference: 

The challenge of distance has been a constant in 
Australian history. European settlers began a 
nation 20 000 kilometres and six months' sailing 
time from their origins: They confronted a land 
which; by European measure; is immense: 

One of the many ways in which we have succeeded 
in overcoming this challenge of distance has been, 
of cotTse; distance education. The combination of 
a vast geography with a long standing commitment 
to universal education made Australia an early 
leader in distance education techniques. The 
University of Queensland commenced external 
studies teaching in 191 i. The subsequent 
development of tertiary education at a distance 
was accompanied by the development of our 
correspondence schools and by the pioneering use 
of two-way radio by the schools of the air for the 
children of the outback. 

Our pioneering experience was acknowledged when 
it was decided that the third world conference on 
correspondence education, scheduled for 1942, 
should be in Australia or New Zealand. The 
second world war intervened, of course, and it has 
taken us 43 years to rccovci our position. 



There is, 1 must corn cde, some justice in this, The 
early lead established by Australia earlier in this 
century was forfeit cg vheri distance education 
took a decisively new turn in the 1960's arid 
1970's. There is rid need for rric to rehearse for 
this audience the extraordinary development of 
distance education in so many nations over the 
past twenty years, nor to ex pa no oil the crucial 
part in this expansion played by the UK's Open 
University. Overseas delegates will be less aware, 
however, of the pattern of development of 
distance education in Australia. 

The excitement generated by the Open University 
was certainly felt here arid coincided with a period 
of intense optimism about, arid community 
support for, education. Following the British 
example of linking distance education with 
openness of access and an innovative educational 
style, the Whitlam government in 1973 
commissioned a major inquiry into "open 
education". 

The enquiry's report had the misfortune, however, 
to coincide with the end of the long post-war 
economic boom: Its major recommendation to 
establish a National Institute of Open Education 
was not accepted: Distance education was lef; to 
develop as it had until then, according to the 
decisions of individual institutions, and without 
the benefit of national co-ordination: 



It did remarkably well, however, especially in the 
three post-school sectors: In the five years 
following the inquiry; external studies enrolments 
grew by 50% in the universities and by 135% in 
the Colleges of Advanced Education: By 1981 
about 9°/o of university students and 14% of CAE 
students were external; making a total of about 
40 000 external studems in the two sectors: The 
Technical and Further Education sector is more 
than half as big again; with 65 000 students in 
1983 making up roughly 7% of its annual student 
hours. 



The external studies system is also impressive in its 
scope. It offers courses ranging from Accountancy 
to Women's Studies, from Agricultural Economics 
to Viticulture, and at every level from short 
introductory courses to Ph.D.'s. 
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This growth occurred within, arid entrenched, a 
structure which is distinctive in two ways. First, 
we have a multiplicity of providers. Iri a nation of 
only 15 million we Have no less than 6 providers iri 
the Technical and Further Education sector. 
Second, all of these provide s offer facc-tb-face 
and distance education, arid in the majority of 
cases faculties and individual teachers are involved 
in both kinds of delivery. 

This system of dispersed and "integrated" distance 
education has some very important strengths. 

Firsi, it has meant iliat credentials gained be 
external study have not faced problems of 
acceptability cf the kind that often beset 
credentials awarded by specialist providers. A 
degree or diploma awarded by, say, Darling 
Downs Institute of Advanced Education or 
Murdoch University is just that- no one — institute, 
student, or employer — makes a distinction 
according to the mode of study used in getting the 
credential. 



Second, the "integrated" mode makes it easier for 
distance techniques and face-to-face methods to 
influence each other, an advantage which will 
become more and more important as distinctions 
between the two modes continue to blur: 

Third, because we have providers scattered all over 
this very large country it is less difficult to bring 
distance education students together for intensive 
residential sessions, and so overcome what has 
been a significant drawback of distance education; 
I note in passing that when distance educators 
confer, they choose to do so face to face! 



These advantages were important in the 
Government's preference for the present system 
oyer a special institution. When we came into 
office early in 1983 we made investigation of 
distance education and its potentials a priority: We 
iw that the dispersed and integrated system did 
have important strengths and had demonstrated, 
moreover, its ability to expand and improve. We 
also acknowledged that a new institution would 
cause substantial disruption of established and 
successful institutions. We therefore decided to 
retain bur distinctive system, and to improve and 
develop it. 



Arid we were aware that it needed irr provcinent 
and development. Some of the potential benefits of 
distance education, and especially those arising out 
of the new information technologies; were not 
being realised widely or quickly enough. There was 
a need to promote cooperation between institutions 
arid across states, and sectors. Distance education 
providers have themseUcs acknowledged that there 
is duplication of effort; and that there are gaps in 
provision, and inefficiencies caused by the very 
small scale of some operations. Furthermore, the 
integration of distance and face-to-faec teaching 
within institutions means thai there are difficulties 
iri proper accounting of and accountability for 
distance education costs. 

Conscious of these weaknesses in a basically sound 
system the Government asked the Commonwealth 
Tcitiary Education Commission to suggest ways of 
improving coordination and cooperation in 
distance education, and of speeding up the tertiary 
system's adoption of hew technologies. 

Towards the end of last year the Government 
accepted the Commission's proposal to establish a 
Standing Committee on External Studies to tackle 
these tasks, arid in April of this year the 
Committee began its work. It has already 
considered a range of ways in which our dispersed 
and integrated system can do its work more 
effectively arid efficiently. 

The Committee has taken the view that the best 
way to promote cooperation within our system is 
to cooperate with that system. I fully support this 
approach. 

I am particularly pleased to see that there are now 
significant efforts by distance education providers 
themselves to improve coordination. Iri 1983 the 
five major university provider: reached agreement 
to move toward "a consortium of external 
studies". The Association of College Directors arid 
Principals has convened discussions amongst CAE 
providers. The Association has reached an Accord 
similar to that agreed to by the Universities, arid 
has established a working party to give effect to 
the Accord. In the TAFE sector there is a high 
degree of coordination within State arid Territory 
systems, and regular meetings between them. 

These, then, are positive moves within the sectors 
made by the institutions themselves. What is more 
difficult for providers to accomplish is cooperation 
across the sectors, and this is where the Standing 
Committee, with its strong representation from 
each of the tertiary sectors, has an especially 
important role to play; 
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The members of the Standing Committee arc here 
today, and I am advised that they will be making 
themselves available at a special session during the 
Conference to discuss their work with delegates; 
The Chairmen of the Committee, Mr Richard 
Johnson, tells me that lie is particularly anxious 
that overseas delegates feci welcome to attend that 
session. The Committee is as keen to icarn from 
overseas experience as it is to discuss domestic 
issues. I may add that while we arc great admirers 
of the achievement of specialist institutions, we 
also believe that our dispersed and integrated 
system oilers an alternative model of development 
which may have distinct advantages in some 
overseas settings. I am pleased to see that your 
program includes a theme on these issues. 

Amongst the many reasons for the Government's 
interest in distance education are two which 1 
would like to discuss briefly. 

First we are aware that hew technologies arc 
opening up a hew phase in the development of 
distance education, I have no need to develop that 
general po nt for this audience, but 1 would like to 
give you a couple of local examples. 



One is AUSSAT. As many of you will be aware, 
we are now within weeks of the launch of 
Australia's first communications satellite. It will be 
fully operational — all being well — early next year. 

A recent report of the Australian Broadcasting 
Tribunal gives reason to be optimistic about the 
future role oT the satellite in education. In using 
Western Australia as something of a test case, arid 
responding to submissions from education 
agencies, including the Australian Education 
Council, the Tribunal reached two important in- 
principle decisions. First that the licence for the 
'Western Footprint' should provide for a 'window' 
for education broadcasts. Second that these 
transmissions should be accessible to education 
institutions throughout the footprint and not only 
to those in remote areas. The Tribunal has also 
said that it expects to come to similar decisions 
when it considers other transmission areas. 
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Examples of the satellite's capabilities arc provided 
by planning in our two largest States, Queensland 
and Western Austr tiia. The Queensland State 
government has sponsored Q-NET, which will 
provide all levels of education in even the remotest 
parts of the staie with two way voice and data 
links via the satellite. The Western Australian 
Education Department will use tile satellite for 
broadcasting television programs to remote schools 
and isolated home pupiis. These and other 
initiatives will be supported by national policies 
which will both enhance distance education and 
facilitate its movement toward a genuinely national 
system; 

A second initiative which links the use of new 
technologies with distance education is EDUTEL, 
an education videotex service, about which I have 
an important announcement to make this 
afternoon. For the cost of a local phone call 
subscribers to Telecom's videotex service, 
VIATEL, both in and outside the education 
profession, will be given access to EDUTEL's 
comprehensive guide to and index of education- 
related databanks. As the amount of data held on 
VIATEL rapidly increases, as 1 am sure it will; so 
will EDUTEL become more valuable, especially to 
distance education. 

EDUTEL is an initiative of the Australian Caption 
Centre, which uses its earnings from subtitling 
television and video material to provide a wider 
service in the area of new information 
technologies. It gives me great pleasure to 
congratulate the Centre on its achievements, and 
to announce at this international conference that 
EDUTEL is, as from today, open, and available 
to all. 



A second major reason for the Government's 
activity in distance education is its capacity to 
overcome educational disadvantage. The very 
method is itself, of course, a response to a special 
kind of disadvantage — geographical distance. But 
distance techniques have, as I am sure you arc all 
aware, an increasing capacity to address other 
kinds of disadvantage, and combinations of 
disadvantage. One of cur hopes is that it will 
make a major contribution to the education of 
Aboriginal people. 



The Aboriginal people of Australia arc t lie hearers 
of an ancient history, perhaps the longest 
continuous history of any human group; A 
tradition of life reaching back 40000 yc;»-s or 
more was irreversibly disrupted when European 
settlers arrived just under two centuries ag>. For 
all the positive achievements of our European 
forbears we must face up to the devastating 
consequences of their actions ior Aboriginal 
society. 

Amongst Hie many indicators of the depth and 
scale of ihis disruption are the statistics of 
Aboriginal participation in education. For 
example, there were only eight hundred 
Aboriginals enrolled in higher education in 
1983 — a mere quarter of the r "nber we would 
have if Aboriginal participation 1 were the 
same as those of the population as a whole. Only 
13% of Aboriginal students complete secondary 
school compared with a national figure of 45 °/o for 
the rest of bur population. 

The resurgence of the Aboriginal people over the 
past 20 years is one of the miracles of human 
resistericc and courage. The Government's 
education policies reflect our commitment to 
grasping the second chance given us by the 
Aboriginal renaissance. Since many Aboriginal 
people live in remote areas — indeed they make up 
one third of the population of the two most 
remote areas — there is a special and urgent need to 
use distance education techniques for Aboriginal 
education. 

Ah example of what might be accomplished is 
provided by the South Australian College of 
Advanced Education, with its Anangu Project for 
Aboriginal teacher aides at Ernabella, in central 
Australia. These teacher aides are training to 
become teachers under the supervision of a 
lecturer based at Ernabella, but using print arid 
video materials prepared by the Centre for 
Aboriginal Studies and Teacher Education, 1500 
kilometres away in Adelaide. I add, with some 
pride, that the Centre is one of the Key Centres 
for Teaching arid Research established by this 
Government. 

The program has significant cost advantages over 
the alternative, which is to send trainees to 
Adelaide. But far arid away the greatest benefit of 
the Anangu approach is that trainees can stay with 
their communities, arid the training goes on in the 
midst of the culture it must serve, arid learn from. 



This is a modest project, but it points to wh.it will 
be; fin sure: a new era in the use :W distance 
education by Aboriginal people. Farliei 
experiments in this area were not successful, 
simply because the available technologies were 
inadequate: tint soon we will have the 
communications satellite, and by i»>XS TUecom 
will have provided high quality telephone ses vices 
to every community of 200 or more; These 
developments; together with recent ami rapid 
increases in the use of audio and video recording 
technology in remote Aboriginal communities; and 
innovations in radio and television transmission 
techniques; will transform t tic education resources 
available to them, and open up new possibilities in 
t lie use of distance education to overcome 
disadvantage. 

1 have used the example of Aboriginal education 
to demonstrate the capacity of distance . ucatiou 
to provide access to disadvantaged groups; This 
capacity of course exists for oilier groups suffering 
different kinds of disadvantage women isolated in 
remote areas, but also in the sprawling suburbs of 
our major cities, and those housebound through 
physical disability or age are two groups for whom 
distance education projects hold great hopes. 

Tiiis Conference, and the accompanying program 
of activities, will demonstrate that distance 
education in Australia is dynamic ?nd g r owing. 
We hope that overseas delegates will learn from 
us, and know that we have to learn from you. 

1 look forward to hearing about your 
deliberations. 1 trust that the Conference will be 
another step toward persuading Australians that 
distance education is not a second best option for 
those who can't get the real thing. I thank the 
Council for doing us the honour of entrusting its 
Conference to our distance educators. 1 
congiatulate the organisers for discharging their 
responsibility so well. I have much pleasure in 
declaring open the 13th World Conference of the 
International Council for Distance Education. 
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President's Address 



John S. Daniel 

Senator Ryan, Members of the International 
Council for Distance Education, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 



In 1938 the International Council for 
Correspondence Education was created at a 
meeting in Victoria, British Columbia: Australia 
and New Zealand were among the six countries 
represented at that foundation conference: They 
were also there when the Council was recreated 
after the destruction and confusion of the Second 
World War. Indeed; our third world conference 
was held in this region; at Christchurch; New 
Zealand in 1950 and Dr. A. G. Butchers; who was 
then Headmaster of the Correspondence Sehool of 
the New Zealand Department of Education was a 
vi-ry dynamic president of our organisation. 

Australians and New Zealanders have continued to 
play a strong role? throughout our history. At our 
last world conference, in Vancouver in 1982, it 
was an Australian, Kevin Smith, Vice-President of 
the Council since 1973, who presented the report 
that led us to change our name from the 
International Council For Correspondence 
Education to the International Council for 
Distance Education. At that conference, the 
membership expressed in a tangible way their 
appreciation for the quality of distance education 
in this region and the personal qualities of their 
Aussie arid Kiwi colleagues by choosing Australia 
as the site Tor this conference. In case Jerry 
Grim wade is feeling any residual guilt at the 
mariner in which the Melbourne conference bid 
was presented, let me assure him that the decision 
would have been the same even without the 
excellent Australian wine with which he seduced the 
palates of the delegates. I understood that under 
the influence of this quality Aussie import even 
our more primitive Canadian wine tasted better 
that evening. 



At 



This conference is therefore the second to be held 
in this region: At Christchurch in 1950 there were 
79 delegates, mostly from Australia and New 
Zealand, with papers contributed by Canada, 
Sweden, and the United States read in absentia 
this week's conference, 35 years later, there are 
over 600 delegates, about half of whom come 
from Australia and New Zealand and the rest of 
us come from no less than 48 countries: The 
conference is a joint event of ICDE and ASPI'SA, 
the Australian and South Pacific External Studies 
^association, which is one of the most dynamic 
regional distance education associations in the 
world. I thank ASPESA President, Vernon White, 
and Secretary, Bruce Scriven, for their 
Association's contribution to this joint event. 



In 1983 ^attended the ASPESA Forum held in 
Toovvoomba and had the honour of presenting 
Kevin Smith; who was also a founder of ASPESA, 
with a plaque in appreciation of his service to 
ICDE: Today he is your conference chairman and 
I invite you to express; collectively, your 
appreciation of Kevin's contribution that was 
symbolised in the plaque I then gave him on vour 
behalf. 

I was also in Toowoomba, of course, to check on 
progress in planning for this conference. I was 
pleased tc find Jerry and our ASPESA colleagues 
in a state of febrile activity. By the end of the 
Toowoomba Forum, a key decision had been 
made: we had selected the conference wine after a 
thorough expe: 'ontial study of more vintages than 
Jerry can remember. 



In return for my help with these experiments, I 
was presented with two briefing documents to help 
me understand Australia. The first was Blanche 
d'Alpuget's biography of your Prime Minister, Bob 
Hawke, and the other was Geoffrey Blainey's 
work, The Tyranny of Distance. 

I warmed immediately to your Prime Minister, 
whose admiration of traditional educational 
methods clearly stops a long way short of idolatry. 
About a well-known British University he once 
said, arid I quote: i thought there was a fair 
degree of bullshit about Oxford'. Later on, 
however, he said that he came to appreciate 
Oxford as an island in a mad world. I suspect, or 
I like to think, that he came to realise that 
Oxford, in its separation of the acts of teaching 
and the acts of learning, is in some key ways a 
distance education institution. 
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Professor Blairiey's book, The Tyranny of 
Distance, arid its two companion volumes were an. 
excellent introduction to the history arid culture of 
this larid. The distance separating Australia from 
burbpe arid America, and the. distances within 
Australia itself, have shaped this society arid its 
institutions. The dispersion of some of its 
population over a vast territory partly explains 
why Australia has become a leader iri distance 
education any why it is so appropriate thai we are 
holding the conference he r e. But we rmjst riot 
become so mesmerised by the catchphrase 4 the 
tyranny of distance' that we apply it to olir own 
endeavours as distance educators as an excuse for 
self-pity. Professor Blairiey himself entered 'his 
caveat. He said: 'Sometimes I think people take 
the phrase further than ii should be taken. It is 
essentially about people arid commodities, arid for 
them the cost of distance has usually been high. 
But for ideas the freight has often been cheap. Iri 
the history of this land, ideas have usually leaped 
with relative ease across the ocean and even across 
the inland;' 

As distance educators, we have developed 
techniques that have made the freight in ideas 
cheap — often cheaper than carriage by classroom 
instruction: This conference, despite the airfares 
we have paid, will disseminate many ideas at low 
cost and continue the steady improvement of 
distance education practice around the world: I am 
certain that those of us from outside this region 
will learn much from our ASPEPA colleagues: 
Many countries are mte rested in the integration of 
distance education into the rest of the educational 
system at all levels and I believe that we have 
much to jearn from the example of New Zealand 
in this regard. A particular aspect of integration is 
the increasing number of tertiary institutions — 
colleges and universities — which are offering some 
external courses alongside their classroom 
offerings. Australia has an unrivalled experience 
with this form of organisation: As someone who 
has recently taken over the leadership of such a 
dual-mode institution, I know that I can jearn 
much from the experience of Australian 
universities and colleges of advanced education: 
Finally, the challenges facing distance education in 
the Pacific Islands are unique and it will be a 
special pleasure to meet here our colleagues from 
the South Pacific. 



At the same time, of course, an International 
Conference is an opportunity to visit the host 
country, to enjoy the beauty and diversity of your 
natural world and to get to know a different 
culture, Australia is unique in many regards. A 
map of this country which I dug out of an bid 
Natiorial Geographic to bring with me is entitled 
'Australia — Land of Living Fossils'. That's riot 
very complimentary to our Australian colleagues, 
but you know what is meant. There is a flora and 
a fauna here which are not found elsewhere — as 
well as some novel accents. 

My wife arid I have just had the pleasure of 
touring New Zealand and Australia for Four 
weeks, both visiting institutions, taking part in 
meetings, and seeing something of the two 
countries. It has been such a memorable 
experience that I would like to share some of the 
highlights with you briefly. Our visit unfortunately 
drily took us to the north island of each country 
so I apologise at the outset that I cannot talk 
about iristitiitidris arid scenery in New Zealand's 
south island arid iri Tasmania. I intend to correct 
these omissions next time we are here. 

We begin iri New Zealand, a country with a long 
tradition of distance education. About one New 
Zealander iri fifty is studying at a distance arid 
between them the Correspondence School, the 
Technical Correspondence Institute, the Advanced 
Studies for Teachers Unit arid Massey University 
provide courses from the pre-schddl to the 
university levels. New Zealand has done a 
remarkable jo ; ; of ensuring that the regular school 
system and the correspondence school complement 
each other. I congratulate Ormond Tate arid his 
colleagues for their very strong contribution to this 
conference. 

New Zealand is a beautiful country to drive 
through, even in winter: Thousands of sheep keep 
the green hills and valleys in golf-course condition 
and thanks to the underground hot springs, 
outdoor swimming pools were warmer than the 
surrounding air: We later met the very opposite 
situation in Alice Springs where the days were hot 
but cold nights keep any open-air swimming pool 
at a very bracing temperature: A final word of 
advice on New Zealand to those from the 
Northern Hemisphere, is not to expect to see 
Kiwis, except the human kind: They are a 
nocturnal bird — like some conference delegates: 
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On arrival in Melbourne three weeks ago, Jerry 
Grirnwade and his team informed me that 
registrations for the conference were already at ah 
encouraging level. We were particularly pleased by 
the. remarkable success of. the conference fund to 
assist delegates from developing countries with 
their travel expenses. This is due to the work of 
Professor Fred Jevons, Foundation Vice- 
Chancellor of Deakin University. In addition to 
leading the successful development of Deakin arid 
being a persuasive spokesman for distance 
education among his fellow vice-chancellors, Fred 
has coordinated the raising of $80000 which has 
made possible the attendance of 33 additional 
delegates from the developing world. Would you 
please show your appreciation of Professor Fred 
Jevons. 

You should also know that Fred arid Dita Jevons 
have a country cottage down the Great Ocean 
Road which is close to paradise, for that is the 
name of a village six kilometres away. We were 
there on a day of spectacular rainbows and it was 
a magical place. 



In Perth, I learned From Patrick Giiitbri of 
Murdoch University about two challenges Facing 
external studies in Australia — brie. traditional, the 
other more recent. The traditional. challenge is 
what to do when snakes start nesting arid_ 
multiplying in your materials storeroom. See 
Patrick if you want. to know. The topical 
challenge, which is being faced in all states, is to 
make good jse of the AUSSAT satellite For 
educational purposes. The mariner in which 
potential users have got together in Western 
Australia to discuss the options is most impressive. 

Our next stop was at Ayers Rock in the middle of 
the red centre of Australia. It would be nice to say 
that I stood atop Ayers Rock and was inspired by 
the vast space around me to profound thoughts 
about distance education. In fact, when you've 
climbed Ayers Rock you're too busy getting your 
breath back and wondering whether your feet will 
stand up to the trip down to be very philosophical 
at the time. But I do strongly recommend the trip 
to Ayers Rock and the Olgas. It's the real 
Australian outback. 



One of the most significant Australian 
contributions toward greater professionalism in the 
practice of distance education has been the 
development of the Graduate Diploma in Distance 
Education offered by the South Australia College 
of Advanced Education. It is of course available 
at a distance and several students in the 
programme are here today. I was pleased to learn 
that applications to take the programme are 
already coming from overseas. For initiating this 
Diploma and also for making the journal Distance 
Ed ucation the quality publication it is today, we 
have to thank Ian Mitchell. While we were in 
Adelaide, Ian showed us the impressive vineyards 
of the Barossa Valley. If you talk to Jerry 
Grirnwade you might think only the State of 
Victoria produced wine: In fact, the other stains 
all produce wines and I would advise non- 
Australians not to get caught up in the rivalries 
over wine but simply to sample wines from all 
states as often as they can: 

From Adelaide we went by train over the Nullabor 
Plain to Perth. I had thought that Southern 
Manitoba was the flattest place on earth but the 
Nullabor is even flatter ard has kangaroos and 
wallabies too: 



I know of two distance education institutions in 
the world that are organised to receive tourists on 
a regular basis. One is the British Open University 
and the other is the Alice Springs School of the 
Air. To listen to one of the teachers conducting a 
lesson on two-way radio to children in a million 
square kilometre region around Alice is a special 
thrill for anyone involved in distance education. 
We can all learn from the way that the Alice 
Springs School of the Air integrates 
correspondence materials, ndio contact and 
visits — and does so in such a way that real 
relationships can develop between teachers, pupils, 
and parents. I am especially pleased that Fred 
Hockley, Principal of the School, has joined us 
for this conference and I know he will be 
interested to talk to anyone with ideas about the 
effective use of satellites in operating a school of 
the air: 

In Darwin, satellites were once again a live issue 
since the government of the Northern Territory is 
strongly committed to using AUSSAT for the 
benefit cf its sparsely populated region: Those who 
are interested in extending tertiary education by 
brokerage of courses from other institutions 
should talk to Kevin bivingstcn, whose Northern 
Territory External Studies Centre is a model of 
such activity: 
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A highlight of our visit to Darwin was a nip r .o 
Kakadu National Park, one of Australia's wor.d 
heritage sites; It is a huge area of wetlanr? 
wilderness shared by ciocodiles and a ricn vc^y of 
bird life and pelicans to lotus birds, and also a 
major area for aboriginal sites and paim : n< r. 



This reaily is a magnificent country and th Great 
Barrier Reef, where we snorkelled a fe :: ' days 
later, also leaves memories to last a lifetime: For 
those of us from the higher latitudes the colour of 
tropical life is a constant thrill. 

Australia was a pioneer of external studies and the 
programme at the University of Queensland has 
been in continuous existence Tor 75 years, since 
191 1. I commend to you an ac -cum of the history 
of the programme which has !>jen published to 
celebrate that anniversary. Entitled Men of Vision: 
A University Challenge to Distance Education it 
reminds us that some technologies do not improve 
with age. A report written in 1920 stated, and I 
quote: The lecture notes ;*re posted weekly, 
leaving the University on Thursday so that they 
are in the hands of the majority of the external 
students for the weekend . . .'. I am sure it is not 
only iriy fellow Canadians who have reason to be 
jealous of that kintf of postal service. 

Despite its venerable age, the Universjty of 
Queensland is not afraid of change. Delegates will 
be interested to talk to their colleagues From 
Qu r ?rislarid about their decision to integrate 
academic staff iriio the regular university 
departments ir???ad of maintaining a separate 
troup of academics within the External Studies 
Unit. 

Both the University of Queensland and the 
University of New England, which we visited next, 
have a commitment to external studies written into 
the statutes creating the respective universities. It is 
an inspiring experience to visit institutions with 
such a commitment to distance education. I should 
also add that Armidale, New South Wales, the 
home of the University of New England, produced 
a few snowflakes to make us feel at home. But it 
wa? 3\<o when driving near Armidale that we saw 
a kangaroo, a dingo, arid an echidna— or spiny 
ar-t cater— within a few minutes of each other. So 
it is a very Australian place. In fact, a kangaroo 
had jumped on Kevin Smith's car the previous 
week — but I was shown g-eater respect. 



So, although we have yet to see a hairy-hosed 
wombat in the wild, we have had a rriarvello'us 
experience of Australia and New Zealand. May I 
take this opportunity to thank, bricc again, pur 
hosts and guides around the two countries for 
their marvellous hospitality. It was 'beaut' to meet 
so many of the delegates from this region at 
meetings and seminars in their home environment. 
But it is not my intention to make light of bur 
endeavours here this week. 

The fact that membership in ICDE has more than 
doubled since we met in Vancouver three years 
ago indicates that distance education is bein^ used 
increasingly widely to address serious needs in 
many countries of the world. 

I am sure that each of you has a somewhat 
different perception of the majo challenges facing 
the world in general and your own country in 
particular: To my mind the supreme challenge to 
governments and to our world community as a 
whole is to achieve a proper balance between 
individual freedom and collective freedom and 
between individual development and the 
development of the collectivity as a whole: 

This is not a new problem of course: Nor do I 
wish to imply that individual and collective 
interests are naturally in opposition to each other: 
To a very considerable extent, individual freedoms 
reinforce collective freedoms and vice versa: 
Collective development often promotes individual 
development and vice versa. 



Nevertheless, all societies have to make decisions 
about where to strike a balance where interests do 
clash — and different societies do so in different 
ways. The degree to which the freedom of the 
community from needless danger is promoted at 
the expenscof the expense of the individual's 
freedom to carry weapons and drive while 
intoxicated varies from country to country. And 
this is only a simple example. The distinctions in 
the emphasis on individual interests and collective 
interests become even sharpe*- when the social and 
economic policies of our different governments are 
examined. 

My purpose in drawing attention to the possible 
conflicts between individual autonomy and 
collective development is simply to point out that 
distance education has ah unusual record of 
success in serving both masters. This is why we, as 
educators at a distance, find it so easy to find 
common ground under our different political 
philosophies. 
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I might also add that I believe Australia and New 
Zealand have been particularly successful in 
achieving the balance between individual interests 
and collective interest of which I have spoken; Our 
colleagues from the Australian and South Pacific 
External Studies Association, who are a majority 
at this conference, are therefore very well placed 
to appreciate the work and purpose of ail the 
many different institutions you represent. 

For some of your institutions the key goal is to 
extend the educational opportunities to individuals. 
These may be people who missed out on education 
when they were younger — or they may be people 
who have had a good education but feel the need 
to make learning a lifelong activity. 

It has become a cliche to talk of the age of 
lifelong learning — but the term does describe a 
reality of this era of rapid change. Let us 
remember, however, that lifelong learning should 
not have to mean lifelong dependence on attending 
classes. Distance education is a vital component of 
lifelong learning because it should help to develop 
the skills of autonomous study. It should help 
individuals take charge of their own learning and 
become increasingly independent of institutions, 
including our own. 

Others of us represent institutions whose focus is a 
collectivity with a particular development need. 
When I worked at Canada's Tele-Uhiversite the 
Quebec government charged us with training 
hundreds of secondary school teachers irt what was 
then called the new math, There have been many 
examples around the world of the use of distance 
education to train teachers. They are a particularly 
important collectivity because of the multiplier 
effect they can create within a country's 
educational system. And distance education is an 
ideal method for the retraining of teachers since it 
allows programmes to be mounted quickly and 
cheaply and to be made available wherever the 
teachers are. 

All of you can cite examples of collective 
development through distance education. I am 
especially pleased that a good number of African 
countries are represented here ^ince they have 
pioneered some of the most exciting projects of 
this nature. 

Our conference theme is 'Flexible Designs for 
Learning'. You will want to add 'for a wide variety 
of purposes' once you have discovered the diversity 
of experience and aims represented in this room: 



In closing, let me say what a special thrill it is to 
see the attendance at iCDE conferences becoming 
more diverse. I understand there are distance" 
students here from a number of institutions, as 
well as parents of correspondence pupils. Let's give 
those groups a special welcome. 

I'm also delighted to see a good number of you 
who consider yourselves primarily as specialists in 
a discipline rather than distance educators. A 
special welcome to you too. For too long our 
conferences have been largely the preserve of 
administrators, designers, or planners. As. 
academic staff you will bring a different dimension 
to our discussions. 

To ill of you then, my best wishes for the best 
ICDE conference ever. We are most grateful to 
you, Senator Ryan, for joining us today. We 
assure you that education all over the world will 
be advanced by the discussions that will take place 
here in Australia this next week. 



Geoffrey Bolton delivers the Broody Lecture 




John Daniel gives his Presidential Address at the questions and discussion after the Broody Lecture. 
Opening Ceremony 
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The Broady Lecture: "The Opportunities of Distance" 



Geoffrey Bolton 

The Broady Lecture was established to com mem orate the 
contribution of Rnute O Broady. a pioneer in the development 

P.f. correspondence educatio n_i n _the U nited. States. a nd a Past 

President of the iCDEwho died. in. 1974. The Inaugural Broady 
Lecture was given by Di\ Fred H. Harrington of the United 
States at the Brighton Conference in 1975. Successive Broady 
Lectures were presented by Dr Borje Holmberg of West 
Germany in DeJJii_(1978) and Mr: Kevin Smith of Australia in 
Vancouver in 1982; 

Pro fesso r Geoffrey Bolto n OA, M A (Wa a nd Ox on .), D. Phil. 
(Oxon.), is Professor of History and Dean, of the School of 
Social Enquiry at Murdoch University in Perth in Western 
Australia, one of the five Australian distance education 

universities. He has Reld teaching _postsx n _ three other 

Australian universities and has spent some time in England 
where he has been a visiting Professor at the University o c Kent 
arid Cambridge University, arid until recently was Kead ot the 
Centre for Australian Studies at the University of London for 
three years, returning to Australia from that post just in time 
to participate in the Melbourne Conference; Professor Bolton is 
brie of Australia's most eminent historians and is also a well- 
known news commentary on national radio He has published 
eight _ books an< mpre_ than thirty major .articles. His special _ 
interests are in maritime archaeology and oral history and he is 
currently involved iri planning for the celebration of Australia's 
Bi-Centenary in 1988. 



In 1788, the year of European colonization in 
Australia, the English statesman Charles James 
Fox was holidaying in Italy when news arrived 
that King George the Third had gone mad. This 
meant a political crisis, for if George's son the 
Prince of Wales became Regent he would dismiss 
his father's prime minister William Pitt and invite 
Fox to form a government. Travelling with the 
greatest speed to return from Rome to London, 
and indeed at some peril to his health, Fox 
completed the journey in just under a week. His 
effort was fruitless. The King recovered and it 
would be another seventeen years before Fox 
achieved office. It can have been no consolation 
when some antiquarian calculated that even 
travelling at maximum haste Fox had taken about 
the same time to cover the distance as a courier 
would have required in the Roman Empire of the 
first century. 



Fox thus belonged to an age when the concept of 
distance education would have been necessariy 
meaningless, and it is worth spending a minute or 
two to consider the sort of education he 
underwent as a member of the eighteenth century 
English upper class: His early years were spent at 
home: Those who fondly imagine that earlier 
generations believed in severe discipline will be 
enlightened to learn that on one occasion Fox's 
father, Lord Holland, promised his eight-year-old 
son that he should see a garden wall pulled down: 
Unfortunately he forgot: In order to console the 
little boy's disappointment Lord Holland had the 
workmen reconstruct the wall in order that it 
might be pulled down again with Charier present: 
A few years later, Charles Fox was sent to Eton 
and subsequently to Oxford. It was taken for 
granted in upper-class England at that time that 
boys should be sent away from home at tender 
ages for prolonged periods for their education, 
and that education was largely conceptualised in 
terms of training for the ruling elite. This idea 
persisted for generations afterwards and does not 
appear to be entirely absent from the intellectual 
furniture of the British official mind. 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the 
most prominent items on the syllabus were Greek 
and Latin These languages were not without some 
marginal utility. They were the Esperanto of 
international scholarship, and in one or two 
Central European parliaments the debates were 
still conducted in Latin through failure to agree on 
an acceptable alternative. But for the most part 
the study of the languages and cultures of these 
two ancient civilizations was not justified in terms 
of utility — except j_n the sense that it was _ 
recommended by The Reverend Thomas Gaisford 
who iri hjs Christ ma_s Day sermon at Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, is quoted as saying: 

'Nor can I do better, in conclusion, than 
impress upon you the study of Greek 
Literature, which not only elevates above the 
vulgar herd, but leads not infreruently to 
positions of considerable emolument.' 
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Gaisford was right. A knowledge of classics did 
elevate above the vulgar herd; it was a kind of 
guarantee of gentlemanly background, so that few 
major parliamentary speerhes were complete 
without a light, polish of classical allusion. But it 
also served to introduce a standard of comparison, 
a sense of perspective, because of which no 
eighteenth century society could, lapse into 
complacent insularity. The politicians and the 
scholars of the eighteenth century were always 
aware of measuring their own achievements against 
the achievements of Greece and Rome. One of the 
most prolonged arid Futile intellectual controversies 
of the eighteenth century was the debate as to 
whether the Ancients were to be preferred to the 
Moderns. Probably the greatest work of history to 
emerge from the eighteenth century was Gibson's 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in which 
he confronted his contemporaries with the 
disturbing question: what if your civilization does 
not last? 

At this point I expect that some among the 
audience will be growing restless arid wondering if 
I have come to the right conference. What has all 
this to do with distance education? I hope it may 
be accepted that the classical education of Charles 
James Fox and his generation touches upon the 
factor of distance in at least three different ways. 

First, those who mastered Greek arid Latin were in 
possession of an international medium of 
communication. This was of only limited practical 
importance since French was the language of 
diplomacy — though examples can be found, as 
when the German Elector of Hanover became 
King George 1 of England and transacted business 
with his minister Sir Robert Walpole in Latin, arid 
sometimes rather bawdy Latin, because that was 
one language which they had in common. 
However it meant that a member of the European 
upper classes could expect that any other member 
at least possessed a shared educational experience, 
and this may have helped to reduce any sense of 
alienation. Secondly; as indicated earlier, the study 
of Greek and Latin reduced the insularity of 
scholarly communities in an age when travel, as 
Charles Fox discovered, was infinitely less 
convenient that it is today. But thirdly, and this 
explains why youngsters such as Fox had to be 
sent away from home at such an early age; Greek 
and Latin and the other items on rb ^ ^"hteenth- 
century syllabus were essentially b ibjects 
and could be studied only through ; access 
to_ libraries in an era when book pr was 
relatively costly. 



This did not necessarily mean that access to higher 
education was confined to the aristocracy. Among 
the inhabitants of Scotland, for instance, for 
whom it was said that education was seen as a 
human necessity, there was an ingrained tradition 
of academic professional education. It was riot just 
that Scotland, with less than one-third the 
population of England, had four universities where 
England had two, nor that many Scots went away 
for their education; to Holland, for instance for 
their medical training, or to Oxford where the 
situation of Balliol College outside the north gate 
of the old city wall ^till allegedly testifies to its 
success in intercepting those young Scots who, 
with a sack of oatmeal for their term's sustenance, 
were said to travel the roads from North Britain. 
Scotland, far more than England; nurtured a belief 
in democratic access to learning which was to be a 
more relevant model when the ^'fish Empire 
expanded overseas, anc* when \^ the nineteenth 
century the successor communities in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa came to set up their university systems, 
Scotland was to be their model more often than 
England. 

By this time three basic methods of face-to-face 
teaching had become time honoured in Western 
universities: the lecture, the tutorial involving a 
orie-tp-one dialogue between master and student, 
arid the seminar in which a group discussion was 
co-ordinated by an academic leader. The tutorial 
arid the seminar represented an ancient and 
honourable tradition going back to Greek 
civilization. In the 5th century B.C. Athenian 
civilization produced the Sophists, who are 
described by M.D.P. Lee as: 

travelling teachers and lecturers, who appear ' 
in the middle of the century in response to the 
derriarid for an education that went beyond the 
grounding in the works of the poets which 
formed the traditional Greek curriculum. They 
taught most things but since success in life is 
what most men want, arid since the ability to 
persuade your neighbour is always an important 
element in success, arid was particularly 
important in the Greek democracies, they all 
taught rhetoric, the art of self-expression and 
persuasion.' 

Out of this tradition came the structure of Plato's 
Republic, in its essentials an extended seminar in 
which Socrates largely monopolises the argument 
while the other participants are reduced to the role 
of respectful (or occasionally questioning) hangers- 
on. One extract will give the flavour (the T in the 
quotation represents Socrates): 
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'So much then for the subject-matter of 
Literature' (says Socrates) 'We must next deal 
with its presentation, and so cover both 
Literature and Form 1 . 

To this Adeimantus replied that he did not 
understand what I meant; Then I must explain', 
I said: 'Perhaps you will see if I put it this way; 
Any story or poem deals with things past, 
present, or future, does it not?' 
it musf; 

'And for the purpose it employs either simple 
narrative or representation, or a mixture of 
both.' 

Tm afraid you're laughing at my obscurity' I 
said. 

'So let me try to explain by confining myself to 
a particular examp'?, like an incompetent 
lecturer.' 

And off he goes, ft is all very like a modern 
tutorial or seminar except that jibe about 'an 
incompetent lecturer': if the Greeks could 
understand generalisations without specific 
illustrations they must have been brighter than 
most of my students. 

This tradition of the academic dialogue survived 
many centuries. The Romans took it over, and 
you will find some fine didactic examples in 
Cicero, so one-sided that they almost become 
monologues or lectures. After the decline of the 
Roman empire I am given to understand that the 
dialogue cari_ be found as a method of instruction 
in the early Islamic world. There are certainly^ 
examples to be found in medieval Western writing, 
such as the twelfth century Dialogus de Scaccario, 
the Dialogue of the Exchequer in which a seasoned 
Treasury offical of the court of Henry II of 
England spells out to a neophyte the skills needed 
in official budgeting. But the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries also saw the rise of mediaeval 
universities, in which lecturers such as Abelard at 
Paris conducted both set lectures arid disputations 
with other and usually younger colleagues. A 
student was not as yet necessarily confined to one 
university, for this was the age of the wandering 
scholars, when an academic apprenticeship might 
involve experience in several schools, and teachers 
were recompensed by the number of students 
whom their reputation managed to attract. 

Discourse was inducted with equa'. facility with 
the Spoken and the written word. Probably 
educationalists in the twelfth century regarded 
spoken debate within the University precincts as 
the most satisfactory form of academic interaction. 
Writing was a laborious and necessarily less 
satisfactory means of communication with those 
from whom one was separated by distance. 
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Eventually of course came the European discovery 
of printing in the mid-fifteenth century, arid frdrri 
that time 01 education became even more print- 
oriented. By the nineteenth century the lecture was 
entrenched as a standard method of presentation, 
though the quality varied enormously. For every 
Biackstone at Oxford pioneering a new field of 
jurisprudence or Hegel at Berlin scheduling his 
lectures at eight o'clock on winter mornings in a 
vain attempt to limit the number of 
undergraduates who came crowding to hear his 
philosophy, there would be a score of 
undistinguished practitioners serving a rehash of 
conventional wisdom. In Oxford and Cambridge 
the old concept of the tutorial as one-to-one 
dialogue still persisted, with the reformers of the 
early nineteenth century beginning to insist on the 
preparation of student essays as a preliminary to 
the tutorial session. In Scotland and in many 
European countries the group seminar was more 
usual, and this is what eventually came to be 
known in Australian universities as a tutorial; 
Nevertheless all these methods of communication 
were founded on the unassailable presupposition 
that university teaching could and should take 
place only on campus. Without regular supervision 
by a duly accredited authority in the field it was 
impossible to moderate academic standards. 



This was a rational and defensible position but it 
cloaked two assumptions. The first was that 
presupposition which is implicit in a word such as 
'civilisation'; that learning and the polite arts are 
essentially civic matters which will be associated 
with urban society and not with agricultural or 
pastoral communities. "Hill-billy", 
"backwoodsman", and "peasant" are all perjorative 
terms suggesting dullness and a lack of intellectual 
traditions. This mockery of rural folk is an ancient 
theme. The author of Ecclasiasticus asked two 
centuries before Christ: 'How can he get wisdom 
that holdeth the plough, and glorieth in the goad, 
and whose talk is of bullocks?" To get a higher 
education it was necessary to come to the city, or 
at least to the university town. It was thought 
unlikely that the country dwellers would appreciate 
education even if anyone was quixotic enough to 
bring it to them. 
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Implicit in the nineteenth century view of the 
university there was also ah assumption that 
education was intended for the young as a training 
for their life's work. For a long time it was not 
even intended for all the young, although starting 
with Prussia at the beginning of the century brie 
European nation after another gradually 
introduced the principle of compulsory elementary 
education, aimed at producing well trained arid 
socially well adapted citizens. Adult education was 
slowly struggling into existence but it was seen as a 
thing apart, good enough for the mechanics' 
institute or the school of arts, but hardly in any 
respect connected with the real scholarship of 
universities. In Scandanavia and the Netherlands 
°^r carn _P as education in various forms was 
encouraged from the middle of the nineteenth 
century; bu[ possibly because these countries did 
not rankjiighly in the power politics of their era 
their example was relatively slow to spread. 
Advanced education in the greater European 
nations was largely reserved for the affluent or the 
fortunate; and professors were indubitably 
members of the respectable classes: It is a reaction 
from these attitudes that some have traced the 
anti-intellectualism which occasionally came to the 
fore in the settler societies of North America and 
Australasia: When the Australian writer; Henry 
Lawson, expressed the hope that the rich and 
educated would be educated down he was 
reflecting a common enough attitude. The first 
generation of Labor men in Australia were 
sceptical about the advantages of university 
education. Rufus Underwood, a Western 
Australian politician, claimed that it was as easy 
for a porcupine to walk backward down a canvas 
hose as for a university graduate to achieve 
anything practical, and where such attitudes were 
common — and they were as prevalent in North 
America as in Australia or South Africa — there 
could be little encouragement for the extension of 
university education beyond the walls of the ivory 
tower. 

Yet these regions of recent settlement, North 
America and Australasia, pioneered those 
techniques of correspondence education which 
were the forerunners of distance education as we 
know it today. This was not simply an 
environmental response to the problems posed by 
long distances; the Russian Empire, with a 
population scattered over the largest land area of 
any single political unit in the world, was 
conspicuously slow about spreading educational 
advantages among its subjects. To some extent this 
may reflect technological backwardness. 
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The establishment of distance education in any reliable 
form presupposed the existence of railways over 
which mails could b^ carried. The United Stages 
possessed three transcontinental railways and 
numerous minor lines by the 1870s; Canada was 
linked from west to east by the 1880s. By the same 
decade the Australian colonies each boasted 
significant railway systems radiating from the 
major seaboard cities, though a transcontinental 
s ,f sterri wojuld be long delayed because of the 
breadth of gauge problem. In Russia the Trans- 
Siberian railway was not completed until the first 
decade of the twentieth century, and although 
metropolitan Russia itself was not ill provided the 
social structure of Czarist Russia and the slower 
spread of literacy held back the possibility of 
developing a demrmd for correspondence 
education. Distance education is essentially a 
product of democratic societies, and specifically 
those democratic societies vith a strong interest in 
primary production and influential rural interest 
groups. In such circumstances the demand would 
arise that the old imbalance between city and 
country should be remedied in terms of the 
provision of access to educational facilities. 

And here at length I begin to come to my theme 
of 'the opportunities of distance', particularly as 
they apply to North America and Australia. It 
seems to nie significant that some of the earliest 
experiments in correspondence education 
originated in the mid-West of the United States, as 
for instance, in 1891 when teachers in agricultural 
science in Wisconsin entered into regular 
communication with students who could riot easily 
attend campus at Madison. For obvious reasons 
subje:ts such as agricultural science gained 
acceptance more readily in major primary 
producing regions such as North America and 
Australasia than among the older academics of 
Europe; and it is not surprising to find innovative 
thinking in such an environment. In the same 
decade that these pioneering efforts were initiated 
in distance education — in 1893 to be precise — a 
young American historian named Fredrick Jackson 
Turner published a pathbreaking paper on the 
influence of the moving frontier on American 
society: It was an epic theme. Turner claimed that 
the basic essentials of the North American national 
character were shaped not among the ports and 
cities of the eastern seaboard, with their built-in 
tendency to look backwards across the Atlantic 
towards Europe; but on the pioneering frontier of 
society: First the hunter and the trapper, then the 
grazier, then the agriculturalist and only eventually 
the townspeople would take possession of the land 
and subdue the wilderness: In the process of 
transforming the environment they would 
themselves be transformed by it; and develop into 
a practical, innovative; democratic race different in 
many respects from their European forbears. 



It is hoi appropriate here to inquire how far 
Turner was borrowing ideas already sketched out 
two generations previously by that acute European 
observer Alexis de Tocqueville nor to ask how this 
process looked to. the native inhabitants on '£he 
other side of the frontier', the North American 
Indians and the Australian Aborigines. My 
purpose is to suggest that the concept of distance 
education may be seen as one of those innovations 
which was forged on the frontier of European 
expansion overseas; arid that the history of 
distance education is to a considerable extent an 
example of the process by which ideas and 
techniques developed on the periphery have 
gradually been accepted arid absorbed into the bid 
heartland of European culture. Beyond that there 
will be a further chapter unfolding as non- 
European societies observing this process adapt 
arid modify it to their own needs. 

There might be another way of putting it based on 
our own Australian experience. Australians have 
always made much of their isolation from the rest 
of the world, yet scholars have paid remarkably 
little attention to analyse the influence of that 
isolation ii shaping their society. The outstanding 
exception is Geoffrey Blainey whose finest book, 
The Tyranny of Distance, first published in 1966 
has thrown up more ideas than the historical 
profession has been able to digest properly over 
the following two decades. BKiriey's book deals 
both with the consequences of big distances within 
Australia and with Australia's distance from 
Europe, or as Blainey put it with 'the 
contradiction that it defended intimately and 
comprehensively ori a country which was further 
away than almost any other in the world.' The 
name, The Tyranny of Distance has become 
almost an Australian cliche and Blainey himself 
has shown some concern about this. In 1982 he 
wrote: and here I use the identical passage which 
John Daniel quoted to you yesterday — which could 
be an example either of the similarity of great 
minds or of inability to go past the opening pages 
of a reference —^Sometimes I think people take the 
phrase further then it should be taken and 
certainly than the book intended. My book is 
essentially about people and commodities, and for 
them the cost of distance has usually been high. 
But for ideas the freight has often been cheap. In 
the history of this land, ideas have usually leaped 
with relative ease across the oce^n and even across 
the inland;' If, as I believe, Blainey is right, 
distance education may be seen as one of the great 
facilitators enabling ideas to leap across long 
distances. Here again the experience of new 
societies has resulted in useful feedback for the 
rest of the world; 
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Consider for instance the_ speed with which the 
idea spread of correspondence education for 
primary schoolchildren. The first experiment in the 
education of children at home by correspondence 
is usually credited to the Calvert School at 
Baltimore in the United States in 1905-06; By 1910 
departments of education in the Australian states 
were showing an interest in this innovation and 
between 1914 and 1922 each of the states set up a 
system of correspondence education designed to 
serve families in outback regions so remote that 
they could not muster even the eight or ten 
children who in those days constituted the 
statutory minimum for a one teacher school. The 
western and central Canadian provinces followed 
between 1919 and 1927, as did South Africa and 
New Zealand a little l^ter. 

These developments followed and accompanied the 
great push to open up new farmlands. During the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, both before 
and after the First World War, there was a 
widespread belief in family emigration from 
Britain to the overseas dominions. It was thought 
that opportunities were contracting in the Old 
Country, whereas the new nations were clearly 
underpopulated and must be developed if the 
colonists were to justify their possession of the 
land. The rjrriedy favoured by many politicians 
arid publicists was the encouragement of a bold 
yeomanry of family settlers who would reverse the 
trend towards urban centralisation and become the 
founders of thriving rural communities. However 
the commonest reason given by settlers for 
grasping at these opportunities was the hope of 
providing a more ample life for their children than 
they could achieve elsewhere. Such people 
obviously would riot rernain in the remote areas of 
Australia or Canada if their children ran the risk 
of growing up deficient in basic educational skills, 
and correspondence education was fostered at 
government level because it helped to sustain the 
agrarian myth. 

One side-effect of correspondence education which 
appears to have been less widely publicised than it 
deserved was its reliance bri the labour bf^wives 
and mothers as supervisors and teachers. The new 
democracies have always tended to regard the 
transmission of culture as an interest for women. 
It was taken for granted that as the men of the 
household would be fully occupied with their farm 
duties the children's mothers would accept the 
responsibility of organising the receipt and 
despatch of correspondence materials, overseeing 
the students to ensure that they got bri with their 
assignments diligently arid regularly, and in general 
fitting in the role of surrogate monitors with the 
thousand and one tasks of a busy pioneer wife. 
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Few mothers had previous teaching experience of 
any kind and many had limited formal education. 
It would not have been surprising if in the process 
of helping their children with their education many 
mothers experienced some stimulus to their own 
intellectual interests; it has certainly been observed 
that among the most zealous supporters of adult 
education there are many middle-aged and elderly 
women who in their earlier years have undergone 
some experience of farm life: 

All the same it will be tolerably obvious that for a 
number of reasons the establishment of 
correspondence classes for primary school children 
was not quickly seen as a model for more 
sophisticated forms of distance education: 
Correspondence education depended on the 
mediation of untrained women and was designed 
for a rural minority whose educational attainments 
were not expected to be especially high: There 
were still serious limitations on the technology 
available to distance educators. Until the 1930s 
correspondence was virtually the only means 
through which a tutor couid establish contact with 
students scattered over a wide area. There were 
practical limits to the number of books and 
exercises which could be mailed to any individual 
or to the number of written essay-type assignments 
which either tutor or student could be expected to 
handle in any one year. There was the factor of 
cost. Governments seeking rural votes are 
characteristically cautious spenders because farmers 
are traditionally grudging taxpayers even in the 
best of times — and the best of times came seldom 
between the two world wars. 



External tuition was perceived as. a device, 
improvised to meet unusual conditions rather than 
as a contribution to educational methodology at 
large. In any case there was a good deal of 
reluctance to believe that the established centres of 
acaderriia in Europe could have much to learn 
from the newer societies of North America or the 
Southern Hemisphere. CUltUre was still se_eri as 
diffusing from metropolitan centres, arid European 
Universities still basked in the prestige of seniority. 
Distance education was a Cirideralla awaiting the 
Fairy Godmother of improved technology. 

But distance education was riot designed to remain 
Ciflderalla forever. From the 1930s onward the 
portents of change should have been increasingly 
clear for those with eyes to see. Radio 
broadcasting as an adjunct to primary education 
came to the fore in Canada and Australia in the 
1930s and in Latin America in the 1940s. Civil 
aviation, already well-developed by the Second 
World War, offered opportunities of speeding up 
the process of communication between teachers 
and students. It can hardly have been a 
coincidence that 1938 saw the first International 
conference of the body which I have the honour 
of addressing: Educationalists at that time 
glimpsed the possibilities offered by new 
technologies in media: Some foresaw that a part 
might be played by film and television. With all 
these possibilities on the horizon it is at first sight . 
puzzling that in most parts of the world thirty 
years would elapse — another generation — before 
distance education at the university level came into 
its own: 



Compared to the facilities available through on- 
campus learning at even the most remote and 
provincial North American or Australian senior 
high schools and universities, correspondence 
education was clearly a second-best. It was a 
second-best which was preferable id rid education 
at all, and between 1910 and 1940 a number of 
universities in the British Commonwealth came to 
provide external tuition by correspondence using 
methods basically similar to those of the primary 
school correspondence classes. Their main targets 
were schoolteachers and civil servants working for 
a bachelor's degree, who did not wish to lose time 
unduly when their turn came for posting to a 
country town. 

Few if any attempts were made to extend this 
clientele in ways which might have encouraged 
economies of scale or at the very least have 
provided companionship for the external student. 
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it might have been expected that the Second 
World War and the subsequent problems of 
postwar reconstruction exercised a disruptive 
influence but to a surprising extent the emergency 
seems to have encouraged innovation: 

Several nations devised comprehensive programs of 
education for those serving in the armed forces, 
originally because many recruits were found to 
have surprisingly inadequate literacy skills, later 
because educational programmes were considered 
to have a value of their own in terms of morale or 
social usefulness. In Australia, for example, there 
was a remarkably successful periodical called Salt 
which introduced servicemen and women to a wide 
range of issues in current affairs. Nor must we 
forget the impact made in those years by 
paperbacks such as the Penguin series. When it 
gradually emerged that the aftermath of the 
Second World War would not be a recession as 
happened after the First World War, but instead a 
sustained period of affluence with, at any rate in 
the Western democracies, in the early years a 
consider able amount of hopeful optimism about 
beneficial social erigirieeririgi one might have 
predicted the speedy unfolding of a bright future 



Bat change came slowly, and I may illustrate this 
by my own experience: 3etween 1966 and 1970 
when I taught modern history at the University of 
Western Australia, the university had on its books 
a number of external students who were 
undisguisedly second-class citizens; The specialist 
staff attending to their needs consisted solely of a 
female clerical assistant of mature years and no 
great bureaucratic seniority whose duties were 
confined to arranging the efficient despatch and 
receipt of assignments and books: Assignments still 
consisted entirely of written essays: Academics 
tutoring externally were given no special training 
except for such informal advice as the head of the 
department cared to offer. In several instances the 
task was shuffled on to a part-time tutor. When 
the tutor and I arranged to meet a group of 
external students for a Saturday seminar at a 
central country town I was astonished to be 
informed that this was the first time such an 
experiment had ever been attempted. Of course 
external tuition was confined to those living 
outside the metropolitan area. Those living within 
a twenty-mile radius of the city centres were 
expected to attend lectures and tutorials on 
campus no matter how great the inconvenience. I 
well remember the time-consuming arguments 
which were necessary to ensure external status for 
a mother of six children living on the margin of 
the metropolitan region who required one unit to 
complete her degree. Plainly she could only do so 
as an external student but, Heavens, the trouble 
we had to persuade the Adminstration! 

J would riot wish in the least to suggest thaf the 
University of Western Australia was unusually 
negligent or backward-looking. Still the question 
remains: why hadn't there been greater progress in 
approaches to distance education in the two 
decades after the Second World War? One answer 
might be that the first universities specialising in 
distance education appeared in the 1920s in South 
Africa arid the Soviet Union, neither of them, 
nations likely to appeal to the rest of the world as 
models of educational enlightenment, however 
compelling the environmental factors which was 
leading them to innovate. Sweden arid Finland also 
enjoyed a long-standing reputation as countries 
with a sustained commitment to distance 
education, but the rest of the world has always 
been more ready to applaud the Scandinavians for 
innovative thinking than to imitate their examples. 
Canada arid Australia were held back by their 
federal political structures, as it was notoriously 
difficult to secure co-operation between different 
states or provinces and live drily integrated 
approach before the 1970s was taken by the 
national broadcasting services in both countries. 
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Some successes were achieved sUch as the 
Australian School of the Air. However, funds 
were limited so that it was easy to lapse into 
methodological conservatism. St was especially 
expensive to provide television education to 
scattered arid comparatively sparse populations, 
and in any case the rural districts which were still 
seen as the prime target of external tuition were 
invariably the last to get access to television. 

I am still riot satisfied that these explanations give 
the whole answer. There was still among rribst 
academics and nearly all University administrations 
a set of assumptions so common that they were 
largely unspoken. There was for instance the belief 
that undergraduate education was a once-only 
preparation for work and life. Having graduated 
at the age of twenty-one or twenty-three with a 
major in engineering or literary criticism or 
dentistry or economics, one's training was 
complete and would suffice for the next half- 
century, regardless of technological change and 
innovation. This is understandable. It is 
threatening for experienced practitioners of a 
profession to suspect that their skills are 
obsolescent: It is less easy to understand the 
apathy which most administrators displayed 
towards the recruitment of mature age students, 
whose needs if taken seriously must have fostered 
the development of off-campus tuition: Between 
1945 and 1950 the universities of many countries 
had experienced the presence of ex-service men 
and women as an enlivening influence to whose 
stimulus younger students reacted beneficially. But 
this broadening of the undergraduate age-span was 
seen as an abnormal and temporary phenomenon. 
Normality consisted in reserving tertiary education 
as a rite of passage out of late adolescence. 

This philosophy worked well enough in the 
prosperous decades of the 1950s and the 1960s 
when in most countries the pace of university 
expansion was quickening so as to draw increasing 
numbers of the young into the tertiary sector: 
Even in the 1960s however there were omens of 
change. The decolonization of the European 
overseas empires meant that in Africa, Asia and 
the Caribbean new nations were emerging for 
whose people there had never been adequate access 
to advanced education. They would be looking to 
extend opportunities as widely as possible and 
would not long be satisfied with universities based 
faithfully pri the European model, academic robes 
included. Meanwhile the widespread use of the 
contraceptive pill suggested that, at least in those 
Western nations who were or aspired to be in the 
OECD league, birthrates would fall with important 
long-term consequences for future demand for 
places in tertiary education. 
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During the middle and later 1960s youth in the 
Western world after a period of benign apathy 
became unusually politicised, partly but by no 
means entirely as a result of the Vietnam war: 
Harassed university administrators who endured 
the sit-ins and protests of the heady years between 
1967 and 1972 may have begun to question the 
conventional wisdom that the best students were 
necessarily educated on campus and aged between 
eighteen and twenty-two: Simultaneously the 
increasingly militant feminist movement reminded 
its hearers that women, although theoretically 
given the same access as men to higher education, 
were in fact often discouraged by a range of more 
or less covert social pressures. They should be 
given opportunities in adult life to make good 
these deficiencies. The stage was set for a major 
re-thinking of the role of off-campus education. 

These were the circumstances in which Britain 
decided to establish the Open University whose 
first students were enrolled in 1971. Quite apart 
from its success in marrying the use of film and 
television with the provision of ancillary materials 
on a scale not previously attempted, the Open 
University was of considerable symbolic 
importance. Emerging in a country which tended 
to be more conservative than most in its attitude 
towards educational change the Open University 
marked acceptance of the view that off-campus 
education was a legitimate academic activity. It 
was a moot point whether it could strictly be 
called a contribution to distance education, since 
its success was partly founded on serving a heavily 
concentrated population with a very high ratio of 
television owners. Nevertheless the quality of the 
Open University's programmes and its successful 
confrontation of complex logistic problems made it 
a model soon followed by many others. Ii would 
be tedious for me to enumerate the stages by 
which distance education has taken off during the 
past decade arid a half. It is enough to remind you 
that there are fifty-two nations represented at this 
Conference. 

Nor need I dilate upon the potentialities opening 
up in distance education through the use of 
microcomputers, or to conjecture that with Vac 
coming of satellite television it will literally be a 
case of 'the sky's the limit'. There must be many 
here better qualified to comment on these 
possibilities. In the time remaining to me I wish 
from an historian's perspective to com merit on 
some of the problems and more of the 
opportunities which arise from this recent growth 
in distance education. 



Among the most important breakthroughs of die 
last twenty years I would place one which is 
psychological njther than technological: ihe 
recognition that distance from educational 
opportunity may be measured not only in terms of 
kilometres but aioO as a consequence of social or 
economic inequalities: We in Australia for instance 
have gradually come to realise that the difficulties 
of attending lectures and tutorials on campus must 
be no less great for an Aboriginal or a migrant in 
the inner suburbs of Sydney or a mother of small 
children in a new housing area thirty kilometres 
from the General Post Office as the difficulties 
confronting the schoolteacher posted to a small 
country town. All these people and many others 
can be served by the methodologies of distance 
education. 

Elsewhere in the world this principle can be 
extended further. For many nations in Africa and 
Latin America it would be (at least for the 
present) an unwarranted waste of resources to 
divert national income into the building of many 
large high schools and universities on the western 
model. And yet there are large populations of the 
young and not-so-young whose demand for 
educational opportunity is pressing. Among the 
papers presented to the Vancouver conference in 
1982 few if any made more impression on me than 
the exposition by Joe Ansere of the challenges 
confronting distance education in Ghana. He 
showed that for many inhabitants of that nat on 
their only hope of secondary education lay in the 
creation of a distance education programme. It 
had to be Ghana's own programme tailored to the 
requirements of Ghana's citizens. Overseas 
correspondence courses were often irrelevant in 
context and approach and demanding of foreign 
exchange. And Ansere observes in a telling 
comment: 

it was probably fortunate that we did not 
obtain foreign aid in the initial organisation of 
the programme. (We sought but failed to obtain 
assistance from the Ford, Rockefeller, and Dag 
Hammarskjold Foundations as well as the 
University of Wisconsin). If we had had foreign 
assistance, the programme might have been 
organised on a scale tod large to manage . . . 
Externally aided projects may be successful at 
the beginning, but when external support ends 
the programme almost invariably turns into a 
white clcpharit for the host country.* 
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One's admiration for the prudence of the Ford 
Foundation and the others falters a little on 
learning that one quarter of those Ghanian 
students who pass the secondary entrance 
examinations and more than half of those who 
qualify for university education are unable to 
proceed for want of sufficient places. Experience 
suggests that the answer lies in distance education 
if only because the recurrent costs are lower than 
those associated with on-campus education. But it 
may have to be (lift ■•nee education without 
hardware. Accbdiii" »o An sere it has not yet been 
possible to utilise radio a»id television to any 
marked extent in Ghana and a similar report was 
made at Vancouver by an Indian correspondent 
from a Gujarat i university who argued in favour 
of programmed materials in the form of written 
texts. These are salutary reminders against 
succumbing too readily to the beguilements of new 
technology. And yet these are nations including 
regions of high population density which might 
seem capable of achieving fairly intensive radio or 
television coverage over relatively small distances 
with consequent savings in per capita cost. The 
choice of appropriate technology and adaptation 
to local needs may thus be seen as one of the 
opportunities arid challenges of distance education. 

So far I have been speaking as if distance 
education should be seen as the salvation of the 
disadvantaged. If this were all it might still seem 
an educational second-best in comparison with the 
offerings of on-campus education. Yet perhaps the 
time is coming when that assumption should be 
challenged. Perhaps the balance of advantage is 
shifting away from the conventional universities 
arid high schools. Possibly the lortunities of 
distance education need to be siiessed more 
vigorously than hitherto arid with different 
arguments. 

Consider the following propositions. The lavish 
years of educational fund mi; ! ve ended in nearly 
every country in the wc - : The economic 
forecasters give rid grow :S or supposing that 
conditions will improve in I He foreseeable future. 
On the contrary some governments are displaying 
a cannibal relish in demanding cuts from the 
higher education sector. In the United Kingdom 
speculation is frequent that at least one of the 
newer universities may be closed. Even the 
University of London, which should always be 
respected in a gathering of this kind for its role in 
postgraduate distance education, faces the task of 
reducing budget by between 10 arid 15 percent 
over the next five years. It requires little 
imagination to visualise the likely results in terms 
of staff morale, the slowing down of research 
programmes, the erosion of undergraduate 
teaching standards, arid the removing of 
opportunities for those aspiring for advanced 
education. There is, alas, rid reason to suppose 
that stories of this kind are confined to the United 



To such pressures various responses are possible: 
The policy currently favoured by the United 
kingdom government seems to be; as in so much 
else; a re^ ersion to the ideas of the 1930s; to the 
proposition that where choices must be made the 
opportunities of advanced education should be 
reserved for school leavers, and only for that elite 
among school leavers who because of superior 
intelligence or parental affluence can be expected 
on graduation to make some contribution to the 
nation's income-producing capacity. There is an 
ignoble heresy abroad which acserts that education 
is valuable only insofar as it produces 
entrepreneurs capable of increasing the gross 
national product. This heresy is not confined to 
Britain. Nevertheless there are alternative answers 
even when all due attention is paid to the cost 
factor. And here it seems to me that distance 
educators face one of their most demanding 
assignments. To borrow the words of a nineteenth- 
century statesman: We must educate our masters. 

Those of you who are working at the innovative 
edge of distance education have probably become 
over-familiar with the widening opportunities 
offering in television and computer technology. It 
is easy for you to forget that most senior 
acaderriics arid civil servants, most in short of 
those decisionmakers who give direction to 
educational policy, are still products of the old 
conventional system which turned them but in 
their early twenties as complete and polished 
graduates in no heed of further education or re- 
education. They are well aware of the heed to talk 
respectfully about microcomputers. Some may 
even be acquainted with the world "teTemattc". In 
terms of practical experience however it can be 
safely assumed that few are aware of the full 
range of potential in the field of distance 
education. I speak with conviction as a member of 
that ignorant generation. 

Arid in order to influence these decision-makers 
arid their constituencies you must be careful to 
maintain your communication skills in good order. 
I mention this because it sometimes seems to 
me — arid I venture this comment with some 
attempt to assume the humility of the amateur — 
that distance education runs the risk of hiding its 
virtues behind a thickening veil of professional 
jargon. It is a natural enough reaction in a 
discipline which in earlier years has suffered from 
the neglect and disdain of tradkionalists, but it 
may be counter-productive. Let me cite an 
exampie from a respected authority. 



In developing a theory of independent study he 
writes: 

Distance in an educational programme is a 
function of dialogue and structure. Structure is 
the extent to which the objectives, 
implementation procedures, and evaluation 
procedures of the. teaching programme can be 
adapted to meet the specific objectives, 
implementation plans arid evaluation methods 
of a particular student's learning programme. 
Dialogue is the extent to which interaction 
between learners and teachers is possible. 

Would it have lost anything in translation if he 
had simply written: 'Effective communication in 
distance education requires teaching programmes 
which iden tify and meet the needs of individual 
students'. No doubt it could be put even more 
simply. My point is: if distance education is to 
grow and thrive as it should, educationists must 
remember to communicate clearly to those of us 
who are not educationists. 

So the case for distance education can le argued 
on the political front on the grounds that its 
recurrent costs may be shown to be lower than 
competing modes of education. From the student's 
point of view it could be argued that home study 
is preferable to the often rather alienating 
atmosphere of a large urban university where 
lectures arc . en to classes of hundreds and where 
deteriorating resources and low staff morale may 
produce a cynical indifference very far from ihc 
excitement and commitment which should be 
generated by the learning process. It is also 
arguable that convential universities and high 
schools are still too much dominated by the use of 
printed books and articles; Young people today, 
while not necessarily deficient in reading skills, 
may not be as much in the habit of reading books 
for pleasure as earlier generations were, so that 
academics who design programme on a basis of 
reading set texts may be failing \r keep up with 
the changes heralded a quarter 01 a century ago by 
Marshall McLuhan. As an inveterate reader myself 
I am not wholly convinced by this last argument, 
and the testimony from India and Ghana suggests 
that there is still a major demand for printed 
material in distance education. This is an 
important debate, and those of us who are not 
distance educators need the benefit of your 
testimony. 
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To the extent that radio arid television arc liscd in 
distance education they must .contribute to 
breaking down the traditional barrier between 
those svhb arc formally (enrolled in higher 
education arid the rest of the community. Access 
to the Open University's lectures is riot confined to 
those formally accepted for a degree course, they 
arc available to any listener in Southern England 
who is prepared to get Up early in the morning 
and tunc in to the Radio 3. Those involved in 
home study can and in many cases probably do 
share their interests with their farriily arid friends. 
This _easc _of accessibility constitutes a powerful 
counter against those who confine education to 
vocational purposes narrowly defined. 

In any case we live in an age when serious doubts 
are expressed about the availability of vocations or 
jobs for everyone. Few would be bold enough to 
assert that the present level of unemployment is a 
temporary phenomenon or that it has reached its 
peak. Recurrent education with its twin emphasis 
on re-training for new employment and education 
for leisure is a concept well worth defending, if 
only because of the incalculable social costs of 
doing nothing to alleviate the plight of those who 
would otherwise be without occupation: In many 
Western countries the proportion of middle-aged 
and elderly is notably on the increase: Plato 
observed that when people were past the age of 
working they should set themselves to the study of 
wisdom, and although modern governments are 
too seldom given to the study of wisdom it is 
sureiy not too much to ask that means should be 
provided for those senior citizens who wish to 
retain a measure of intellectual agility. Summing it 
up, the great argument to be deployed in favour 
of support of distance education is this: it is an 
admirable and relatively inexpensive instrument for 
increasing access to opportunity and thus 
contributing to social justice. Governments who 
neglect this instrument in favour of outmodedly 
elitist concepts of education will find the 
alternatives more burdensome. 

One other consideration must be in all our minds. 
It is not beyond the realms of feasibility that 
within the next fifty years a large portion of the 
civilised world may be devastated by a nuclear 
war. Any measures which can be taken to spread 
the world's accumulated krowledge and culture 
among greater numbers, any steps which can be 
taken to diffuse and decentralise education, must 
increase the possibility of preserving at least part 
of that heritage among the survivors. The 
techniques devised in developing distance 
education may play a crucial role in ensuring that 
all is not lost of civilisation if the nations are 
stupid enough to embark on a third world war. 
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We have come a long way trbrri Charles James 
Fox bu_t_l think he would have appreciated the 
point. He_ would have been aware what survived of 
Greek and Roman civilization in the eighteenth 
century (arid still more in the twentieth) was drily a 
fragment of its entirety. Barbarian [ invasions, 
plagues, earthquakes, plunder by the ignorant, the 
casual side-effects of local wars, all served to 
destroy the manuscripts, works of arts, arid 
buildings which weie the masterpieces of classical 
civilization. Much of what was preserved was 
safeguarded over the dark centuries in the keeping 
of isolated provincials: the monastries of the 
Egyptian desert, the hermitages of the itinerant 
Celtic monks of Ireland, the remote valleys of the 
Swiss Alps. This knowledge survived because the 
early Christian church had an evangelical mission 
to teach in every quarter of fhe known world. 




Ren& Erdos f Australia) and Borje Holmberg 
{Sweden/ West Germany) have more than a little in 
common. Both are former Presidents of ICCE and 
both are now honorary members of 1CDE. ReA>. 
was attending her eighth World Conference! 



Historical parallels are never .absolute, arid it 
would be absurd to venture far into prediction. 
Nevertheless in a keynote address of this nature 
honouring such a notable educationist as Kriute 
Broady it is important to raise bur sights from the 
immense detail of feedback techniques, the 
preparation of course material, arid the clash of 
rival educational theories in order to look at the 
broader perspective. The work of distance 
education is riot simply a matter of philanthropy 
to the disadvantaged who cannot be 
accommodated in the academies. It may also be a 
vital factor in the dissemination and maintenance 
of civilised values: 
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Giseta Pravda (West Germany) presents a special 
ptats to ted and Edna Estabrooke {USA) to 
celebrate their 50th wedding anniversary. John 
Daniel fttnuda), proudly wearing his conference 
sweatshirt, looks on: 
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Distance Learners, Telecommunications and the Tc mology/Pedagogy Gap. 



James W. Hall. 



Cn occasion I have referred to telecommunications 
in the university as "the dragon in academe;" This 
dragon has slithered out of its cave from time to 
time, has crept up to the walls of the university 
with a considerable belching of smoke (but not 
very much fire); has made a brief and threatening 
attack; and; after being thrown a few sacrificial 
bodies; has retreated to its lair without seriously 
discommoding anyone; least of all; students: 
Generally speaking; the impact on higher 
education of the telecommunications dragon; with 
its gnarled old twin horns of radio and video; has 
been rather innocuous: But more recently the old 
dragon has teamed with a second, the 
microprocessor worm, and, in tandem; these two 
are assaulting the fortified towers of the university 
again. This time there appears to be more fire than 
smoke. 

These new protean technology dragons come in a 
more formidable shape than before. Their newest 
features are the 256K microchip; the digital TV set 
with split-screen, immediate recall, and video 
recording; the laser video-disc with its 54,000 
frame storage and instant retrieval capability; the 
microwave dish with the ability to snatch multiple 
signals from distant satellites. As if this is not 
enough, these new dragons are capable of further 
rapid metamorphosis. They constantly assume new 
dimensions and capabilities, which confuses 
academe mightily. Probably it is time For the 
university to try to domesticate the 
telecommunications dragons, to bring them fully 
within academe's walls, and to harness their 
considerable energies in its enterprise. Lbw-cbst 
electronic hardware is now available; data bases 
and programmed educational course materials are 
increasingly accessible; and information getting can 
now be linked to interactive teaching. With these 
capabilities, the so-called "electronic university" 
becomes technologically feasible, bringing 
electronic learning into the service of the distance 
learner. 

Yet we know thai technological feasibility is riot 
enough. A fundamental question still requires an 
answer. Can existing university structures 
accommodate to varied technologies? Or are new 
educational structures going to be required before 
significant arid high quality use of these 
technological breakthroughs in teaching and 
learning is possible? 



James Hall has been. the Foundation President of Emphe.State 
College of the Stale University of New York since 1971: Before 
this he held a number of senior positions in the Central 
Administration of SUNY. 



It is my judgment that if significant, large scale 
use of telecommunications technology is to be 
effective, new academic structures are required. It 
seems inescapable to conclude that, in a residential 
cainpus setting, where teaching occurs through 
conventional organized academic departments, 
where students sit in a ciassroom, there is a rather 
circumscribed future for educational technology: 
Students like to participate in a classroom setting 
Students enjoy discussing ideas and issues with 
fellow students: Given the competition of an 
effective teacher ard a stimulating group of 
students; educational technology finishes a very 
poor third: As an adjunct to ciassroom 
instruction, some technologies can function as a 
solid drill sergeant: Such technology-driven drills 
can help students in the library or the learning 
resources center: On-campus students pursuing 
such subjects as engineering; language; music, 
graphics; and certain forms of problem-solving do 
benefit from extra drill and computation via the 
computer; But the principal on-campus mode of 
instruction remains the classroom lecture with 
direct access to the professor. For the conventional 
campus with resident students; technology will 
have a useful, but not revolutionary impact on 
pedagogy. 

On the other hand, a degree course offered to 
students who are unable to study on the campus 
offers a magnificent opportunity for the use of 
instructional technology. These distance students 
cannot sit in the ciassroom at the foot of a 
teacher. These are the students who cannot come 
to the resource centres for drill via computer or 
video cassette. These are the students for whom 
the convenience, flexibility and pedagogy of 
instructional f echnology are not merely useful 
supplements, but essential to their ability to study 
at all. 

Unfortunately, availability of technology does not 
automatically ensure effective learning. Past 
experience shows an alarming and predictable gap 
in student engagement and persistence. I choose to 
call this the technology/pedagogy gap. Few 
faculty, aside from some ICDE members, have 
thought very much about how to teach distance 
students, and in most cases the solution is 
pedestrian: either to transplant the classroom to a 
remote location, or to offer correspondence 
courses, essentially Written forms of traditional 
lectures. Both traditional solutions have proven of 
limited effectiveness in maintaining distance 
student motivation and course persistence. With 
few exceptions, existing university pedagogies and 
structures. are unprepared to exploit the new 
technologies effectively. 
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The conventional academic structure, with few 
exceptions, has been unable to conceptualize and 
deliver effective distance instruction to non- 
residential students. JThere are, of course* a few 
good examples of effective use of/correspondence, 
study using print materials, occasionally enhanced 
by television. Bui most often these efforts. merely 
duplicate tjpical campus instructional methods. 
Arid in any case the controlling governance 
structures of the university insure that these 
deviant instructional modes are hot permitted to 
become central and threatening to the dominant 
instructional system. My observations should not 
be taken as a criticism of traditional academic 
structures. These structures function well, have 
provided an excellent education for many students, 



The revolution in electronic communications has 
the potential to increase access to learning; No 
longer will knowledge be confined within the walls 
of colleges. Instead, it can be carried into even the 
most isolated idealities and into basic social 
institutions and situations. But such access to 
knowledge does not itself produce a learning 
situation: that state in which the learner is fully 
active. Nor does it solve the problem of how new 
information and knowledge transmitted 
electronically will interact with the other basic 
forms of social communication that bind 
communities together — encounters at work, word 
of mouth among neighbors, conversations in 
families. If new access and new structures are to 
emerge, we must focus as much on reception as on 
electronic "packaging". 

Perhaps the central difficulty in all this is what one 
might call the illusion of access. It is true that 
telecommunication reduces distance and walls to 
negligible proportions. The simple act of pushing a 
button brings messages to a student quickly and 
effortlessly, but perhaps it is this seeming ease that 
produces a characteristic state of relaxation, of 
passivity in the presence of media. It is all done 
for us, though we maintain the fiction of control 
through our power to change the channel or flip a 
switch. Consequently educators who would use 
telecommunications must stimulate behavior, 
encourage a posture and practice for learning that 
is active, alert, serious. Only in this way can the 
new technology bring genuine and full access. Our 
planners need to consider a supporting structure 
which can stimulate an inward and critical 
involvement on the part of the learner that leads 
to questioning and dialogue. 

It is also misperception about the meaning and 
character of higher education itself that accounts 
for many of the limiiations of distance or off- 
campus learning. Non-traditional modes of 
instruction, including correspondence, television, 
and computer-assisted courses prove highly 
efficient in helping the student address such 
fundamental aspects of learning as the acquisition 
of knowledge and communication skills. But while 
these are the essential broad bases for a solid 
advanced education, they do not in themselves 
adequately enable the student to attain those 
higher skills and abilities which must characterize a 
high quality baccalaureate. These higher 
intellectual and personal dimensions have seldom 
been treated systematically in off-campus 
instructional modes and, indeed, they are achieved 
only occasionally by the most effective of 
traditional classroom instructors. Nonetheless, if 
off-campus instruction is to achieve recognized 
high quality, it must strive to achieve an 
educational potential best expressed by the concept 
displayed in the "Pyramid of the Educated 
Person;" 



and will undoubtedly continue to do so. It is to 
say, however, that the successful employment of 
educational technology, for that very large group 
of distance students who have no other practical 
way to study, requires new academic structures. 

Planning for telecommunications in service to 
distance students ought not to begin with the 
iconoclastic notion that the university of the 
present is outmoded, irrelevant and ineffective. 
Rather, it should begin with an assumption that 
the university, with its great strengths and 
enduring values, can be adjusted structurally, so 
that the qualitative essentials of a great 
university— faculty; scholarly and research 
resources; and pedagogy — can be extended to 
reach distance students not now well served. One 
major reason that electronic technologies and the 
university have often failed to connect is that the 
theoreticians and practitioners of each seriously 
misunderstand one another. Telecommunications 
holds the promise not only to fulfill the older 
notions of university extension and outreach, but 
also to bring to the distance student that quality of 
education associated with traditional campus 
instruction at its best. Such quality will be possible 
because, for the first time; the faculty and 
resources of the university can be made available 
practically to the off-campus student: 

In this morphism, the traditional university 
campus will emphasize its role as a dynamic 
intellectual center wherein new knowledge and 
ideas are generated. Building on these traditional 
and central strengths, the university will design 
and support a variety of pedagogies and 
instructional delivery structures which bring the 
university to the student, whether it be in the 
home, the workplace, the library, or other 
location. 



Irl this pyramid it is not enough to convey facts 
and develop students' communication skills; rather 
analysis, synthesis, application and, finally, 
valuation or judgment are the hallmarks bf the 
educated person. It is these higher intellectual 
achievements, characteristics of a truly higher 
education, that the designers of education software 
have usually neglected. 

Today, emerging interactive technologies hold high 
promise to accomodate teaching. and learning 
pedagogies which nurture arid elicit advanced skills 
arid abilities from the student. But those who 
create rue h educational pedagogies will need to K 
guided by well-defined concepts of what higher 
learning is really about, arid how it can be 
stimulated. The best teachers, always few in 
number, have known how to do precisely that. 
Can we capture those concepts, those techniques 
for advanced learning, arid realize them in distance 
learning? This is the real challenge for educators 
who would use telecommunication systems for 
higher learning. This is the Technology/Pedagogy 
gap which must be o v ercome if the use bf 
telecommunications in serving distance students is 
to be effective. 

Designing suitable academic structures to meet the 
technology/pedagogy gap will riot be easily 
accomplished, because the university, as I've 
already suggested, finds difficulty in thinking 
collectively about the learning objectives which are 
met in an individual professor's lecture or seminar. 
It might be helpful, therefore, to begin with- the 
distance student's pattern of engagement with the 
electronic University, arid to imagine ourselves just 
a few years into the future, say about 1990. Arid 
in this speculation, we should keep foremost in 
mind that service to the distance student must 
strive for comparability with services now available 
to the traditional residential student. After all, it is 
telecommunications technology which makes 
feasible our contemplation of such comparability. 

Imagine, if you will, that our 1990 student is 
seated before an array of linked 
telecommunications media which I shall call the 
Higher Education Work Station (HEWS): 



This work station, which can be found in most 
community or village libraries, in many 
governmental and postal offices, and in some small 
places of corporate business, is also replicated at 
modest cost in the homes of many students: Such 
a work station, as we might imagine it, is now 
sufficiently ubiquitous as to allow for its use by 
virtually every potential distance student, including 
those who are handicapped, incarcerated, or 
impecunious: 



Accessibility through HEWS, more than anything 
else, accounts for the fact that the university 
faculty n> \v fully recognizes that its "nori- 
traditidnal" students are the regular arid essential 
audience for all of its programs, hit rrierelyi as in 
earlier years^ a handful of exotics to be served 
through a .number of profitable "special 
programs." Without laboring the point* the range 
of students who are now served extends. to any 
person who can be linked to the network, arid 
these possibilities are virtually unlimited as to 
place arid time of study. 

These changes did riot happen without some 
significant modifications in the way the university 
operates. First the faculty had to understand that 
the technology/pedagogy gap was riot something 
which might be closed by simple tinkering. The 
faculty of this "electronically aided" university of 
1990 finds that a thoroughgoing 
reconceptualization of the entire university 
structure is required so as to adequately serve 
these distance students. In this brief presentation I 
will comment on three of the major areas of 
change which are crucial in bridging the 
technology/pedagogy gap. 

The first such area concerns how academic 
planning and advisement occurs, and how the 
curriculum addresses the essential qualities of the 
Baccalaureate degree. How the prospective student 
gains sufficient information to apply for 
matriculation is less important to our discussion 
than the immediate availability of detailed 
interactive academic advisement which leads the 
student to make informal course choices within a 
larger set of educational goals. How does real 
academic planning and advisement occur? 

Working at HEWS, the student's first contact with 
the university is a battery of interactive questions 
which, following pioneer DUstiri Heuston's 
prototypes of the 1980s, helps the student to 
project, within a very short time, a set of goals 
and inquiries to individual academic departments 
via electronic mail and to make a preliminary 
judgment about course registration. The student is 
also able to draw on such diverse materials as 
standard catalog descriptions or the student 
electronic newspaper displaying the latest "insider" 
information on course effectiveness. 
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In this way, the student's interests, achievements 
arid capabilities are quickly assessed; and a 
sequence of interactive discussions with specially 
trained academic advisers are completed; The 
important thing to note Here is that this electronic 
dialogue is not limited to a student interacting 
with a machine, programmed to anticipate a wide 
range of possible questions. In addition to 
valuable advisement software, the indispensable 
ingredient is access to individuals — professors, 
advisors, assistants — who can respond through 
electronic mail. The combination of sophisticated 
diagnostic tools and responsible course advisement 
is actually ah improvement upon the older largely 
serendipitous approaches to advisement and 
enrollment. 

Earlier I touched upon the issue of curriculum 
definition. While curricula for distance students 
have often focused drily on the lower levels oV 
learning e.g., basic information arid 
communication skills, telecommunications and 
advanced software design now offer improved 
faculty idols for building into the instructional 
design a potential for achievement of higher level 
intellectual skills. Moreover, here in 1990, the 
range of courses offered to students is not 
unlimited, since courses are available from many 
sources. Consequently the rich panoply of the 
residential University curriculum is available to all 
students residential and non-residential. One could 
say that the practical differences between ori- 
campus and off-campus students are virtually gone. 
Moreover, since physical space does riot limit the 
ability of a student to enroll in a course or lecture, 
increased numbers of otherwise qualified students 
can be admitted to "places." Finally, the breadth 
and the interactive character of the offerings to 
students are aided by the fact that traditional 
textbook publishers have discovered at last a ready 
market for educational software. These firriis now 
engage the professoriate in many profitable 
commissions to create new third-generation 
software for the superb hardware available to 
students: 

A second area of concern addresses the 
technologies which comprise the student access 
station that provides for adequate communication 
and delivery of education, and the software 
programs necessary to carry out all of the various 
university interactions with the student. 
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1 asked you earlier to imagine with me a student 
of the future seated before an impressive array of 
technology, called HEWS. In fact the technology 
for HEWS was all available in 1985, but its cost 
was still too high for the_typical student; the 
software was still too primitive; and the 
transmission of data was far too slow: Moreover 
the university in 1985 had not yet determined how 
to use this educational delivery and communication 
tool very effeccively: ^ 
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Then came several key irriprdvcrricriis with startling 
rapidity. First, the cost of purchasing good quality 
high capacity iequiprrierit carrie within range of 
most organizations arid many .households. Second, 
the spread of digital transmission over regional 
communication backbones dramatically increased 
the speed and quantity of real time 
communication, arid at reasonable cost. 



Although the particular design of the academic 
work station varies, it typically features the linkage 
of a computer and terminal with large memory, 
two disc drives, I video disc arid tape player, arid 
a network. Its g'aphic reproduction capability is 
far caperior to the earlier form, for picture 
transmission is easily achieved by a mounted 
video-camera. Transmission speeds now permit 
rapid photo-communication. Translation via 
modem to analog form is no longer necessary in 
the more advanced systems: All of this is essential 
to the highly interactive instructional software arid 
faculty communication structures. 

A third area of concern is how faculty supports 
learning by providing feedback and evaluation of 
student performance, and by guiding and 
facilitating access to resources such as books, 
guides, and data bases: This was perhaps the most 
difficult challenge for the professors, for their 
time-honored methods of lecturing to students 
about their latest research findings and then 
sending the student to the library for funnel study 
are simply not possible for distance students. 
Faculty lectures are now recorded in video and 
available to be downloaded from a central data 
bank at any convenient time: The same is true for 
bibliographies, actual text, and a wide variety of 
data bases and analytical systems software. The 
students actually pursue most of their study 
independently, but are expected to discuss key 
concepts and questions with mentor-teachers by 
electronic mail. Student written papers and mentor 
responses are also transmitted electronically and 
can be reviewed by each party at a convenient 
time. 

These new ways of operating have changed the 
role of many teaching faculty and shifted the 
emphasis from the classroom setting to those 
responsive strategies for teaching and 
interpretation which only the faculty member can 
supply. Additionally, HEWS has brought an end 
to the did calendar of terms or semesters with 
fixed course schedules, and has been highly 
popular with students everywhere. 

This brief description of these three areas of 
activity arid concern for the electronic university in 
1990 is, of course, drily suggestive and so risks 
♦rivalizing enormous complexity and conflict. But I 
am persuaded that, the distance student will not be 
served adequately by the technologies at hand until 
such thoroughgoing restructuring occurs. 



Now it is clear that the model I have described 
requires ah advanced and costly national 
technological infrastructure and this leads one to a 
series of concluding observations which are 
sobering. 

In the developed nations of the world, the 
existence of vvjdespread on-campus educational 
opportunities beyond the secondary level tends to 
minimize. social and political demand for off 1 
campus delivery system. Conversely in the 
economically lesser developed nations the 
university is often limited to dr elite core of 
students. In these nations most dt the available 
governmental support for education has funded a 
massive expansion of elementary arid secondary 
education, aiming primarily for public competency 
in literacy and technical/vocational subjects. But 
today, as increasingly large numbers of students 
complete public schooling, the demand for further 
education is considerable. One result has been 
substantial political pressure for government to 
establish "open learning" universities which can 
accommodate large numbers of students while 
minimizing the need to invest in large brick and 
mortar campuses of the traditional variety. Indeed 
today 10 million students are enrolled in such open 
and distance learning universities across the world. 
These unique universities would seem to be the 
great testing area for the use of educational 
technology and telecommunications pedagogy: 



The most intriguing opportunities for intensive and 
widespread use of educational technology are likely 
to be found in those less economically developed 
nations where the demands are very great and the 
resources modest. It is in such nations as Nigeria, 
Thailand, China, and Pakistan where educational 
technology could have a remarkable impact in 
extending education to populations unable to study 
on a residential campus, to those people who live 
in rural or in geographically remote regions: 



But this opportunity presents a paradox as well. 
Educational technology requires sophisticated 
national telecoriimunicatibns infrastructures. 
Ironically those .nations which have the necessary 
telecommunications arid postal infrastructures are 
precisely those nations jri. which the needs of 
students are met most fully on the traditional 
campus at the foot of a professor. Conversely, 
those nations which most need systems of 
educational technology, to reach their burgeoning 
and geographically widespread populations, lack 
the necessary infrastructure for operation of such 
systems. This paradox contributes to a situation in 
which most of bur experience regarding the merits 
or weaknesses of educational technology comes 
from those institutions which have the least real 
need to use it. My point here is that we do not get 
a truly accurate picture of the potential value of 
educational technology. We have primarily only 
the pedagogical experiences and opinions of those 
faculties for whom educational technology is at 
best a supplementary, wholly optional medium for 
study. 

In those economically developed rations which 
have the capability to operate educational 
technology, there is an insufficient mass of 
students who will actually use elaborate 
telecommunications systems. These governments 
do not support technology systems with public- 
funds because no strong political constituency 
exists for whom these alternative systems of higher 
education are absolutely essential. 

So the technology dragons will likely require a lot 
more time to domesticate, and quite a few more 
bodies are likely to be seared by the dragon's fire 
before we carefully channel their terrible and 
terrific force toward the betterment of distance 
learning: Working now to overcome the 
telecommunications/pedagogy gap can do much 10 
bring that day closer: 
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A summary of written contributions from participants 
Liz Burge 
Session design 

Two broad assumptions supported a design For the 
Plenary that was both interactive, and innovative. 
The first assumption was that informed 
professional practice depends not only on the use 
of appropriate personal philosophy — a critical 
knowledge about the reasons for one's practice. 
Without such an articulat ibri, field practice may 
show internal consistencies; or, more seriously, 
incongruences between what is preached arid what 
is actually practised. The second assumption was 
that after an intensive conference week, 
participants may want to reflect arid talk to more 
abstract and personal levels about learning arid 
teaching; 

The specific goals of the session were to i) present 
selected ideas and arguments from two different 
perspective s — a_ traditional and pedagogical brie, 
and an open and andragogical one; ii) allow the 
participants to talk to each othe^ a A id articulate 
their own persona] perspective ("Where do I stand 
on this very complex continuum?"); ana iii) given 
this perspective, enable each participant to list brie 
or two issues demanding attention. 

Barbara Spronk and Mary Ngechu presented 
arguments supporting open approaches and 
Gomathi Mani and Christine von Prummer 
presented some traditional approaches: (Note — the 
arguments each colleague presented were not 
necessarily a reflection of her personal values). 

These abbreviated presentations drew out 
responses and questions — ail of which helped to 
confirm the complexity of developing an 
articulated, coherent perspective: Then, for twenty 
minutes, the theatre noise and energy levels rose 
markedly as colleagues worked in pairs to 
articulate their own perspectives. It was very 
rewarding to sc colleagues talking, as Kevin Smith 
put it, to each other and no) past each other: 

Finally, each participant was given a form on 
which to record his/her issues. We expected to 
have returned approximately 80 forms — coming 
from one third of approximately 250 participants. 
In fact, 234 forms were returned — to contribute a 
total of 450 individual statements of issues. 
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Publication deadlines for this report prevented an 
exhaustive qualitative analysis. However, every 
issue was recorded under pre-determiried headings 
to see approximate frequency distributions. On the 
whole these distributions were low — there were so 
many different issues! Gradually six broad themes 
became evident. Each issue was cross-checked 
against a theme to test its appropriateness for 
inclusion: since 90% of these statements could be 
included under a theme, the thematic organization 
was followed for this summary: Participants will 
allow that not every statement could be included 
verbatim, and that some handwriting proved to be 
illegible. Quotations have been used to highlight 
dimensions of each theme. Where the word 
'several* occurs, it refers to 3 to 5 responses: 

The themes are Identity, Integration, Growth, 
Learner-Cent redness, Flexibility and Assessment: 
Readers will see many connections between these 
themes arid may wish to develop their own 
interpretations of these concepts. If nothing else, 
this present articulation reflects some of the 
current maturity of distance-mode learning and its 
facilitation. 



Theme I: Identity 

I grouped issues statements as they related to 
defining arid enhancmg the identity of distance 
education as a field of education. Fourteen 
respondents referred to identity in terms of either 
definition, upgrading or broadening of its 
application 'tc education generally: 

We should be opening up learning . . . Place 
distance education as a discipline more firmly in 
perspective. 

The development of theoretical bases of distance 
education were important to seven respondents: 

The construction of theoretical perspectives 
which . . . break from the expectation that 
external courses must be duplicates of internal 
courses . . . an integrated philosophical 
approach . . . move distance education theory 
[to a] student centred view. 
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Eleven respondents specifically listed aspects of 
professional development of distance educators: 
e.g. 

The heed to educate [thehi] in open in ess arid 
flexibility of thought . . . [persuade] 
governments to invest in (raining distance 
educators . . . educators who are remote from 
trie centres of power are riot adequately trained 
... to cope with methodologies that are so 
distant from their previous . . . experience. 



Other responses can be linked f ~ identity because 
they referred to greater information exchange and 
development: 

To spread the existing knowledge more svidely 
rather than to pretend to add to it . : . a 
systematic approach : : : develop increased 
public awareness : : : to generate political 
support and growth: 



Exchanges of non-culture bound materials (do 
such exist?); better data bases; coordinations of 
personnel working in similar subject areas; and 
research programs in third world were also 
mentioned by individual respondents: 



The concerns felt by this next respondent were 
echoed by several others: 

We need to go beyond our identity crisis and 
get on with the affairs that are important in 
education. I believe we are too involved in 
attempting to set ourselves aside from other 
educators and develop our own theory, 
philosophy, etc. Education c education! 



Theme 2: Integration 



There is rib sirigte solution — i.e., distance or on 
campus — thai meets the needs of all situations 
. . . [see] distance education as complementing 
traditional education arid hot as an alternative. 



An expansion of distance education into 
traditional secidrs which presently do riot use 
distance modes Svas specifically listed by riirie 
respondents. 

. : . reconcile into a unified whole . . . spread 
the word on developing flexible approaches in 
formal and nor Ibimal courses . . . 
development of public relations for wider 
acceptance of [distance education] . . . political 
action to break down the ivory towers of 
formal institutions. 



Inter-institutional collaboration and cooperation 
was a specific concern for ten respondents, and 
between them they noted accreditation, research, 
courses and programmes, and design a v id 
implementation as issues: Several respondents 
explained their concern with collaboration in terms 
of current resource and funding constraints: 



International development as 3 broad goal was 
indicated in various references to developing 
countries and their needs for support from 
developed countries:. Galls for practical assist ai ce 
were made. One respondent suggested the 
establishment of sister/brother pairing of 
institutions — rather like the concept of sister or 
twin cities. Others were less specific: 



Reduce the gap . . . provide support 
(technological and advisory) . . . something 
which distance education is well suited *o [do] 
. . . social equity — there is a real danger that 
technology, delivery systems will fu r ther widen 
gaps between haves and have-nots. 



This theme applied Yo both inter- and intra- 
institutional issues, and to international 
development. Calls were made for greater 
integration between different types of programs — 
formal (credit) and non-formal (non-credit) 
education and training, enrichment and job 
training courses. Thirteen participants wanted to 
see distance education converging with classroom 
based education: but definitely not regarding it as 
a second class alternative! Several wanted to have 
this integration modelled in institutional practice. 



One respondent referred to the need to educate 
governments, especially in Africa, to recognise the 
role [that] distance education can play, and 
another said that distance education should be 
managed [so thai.] it "provides degree-oriente 1 
education . . . and functional literacy". The same 
respondent listed as a second issue the need for the 
ICDE to "refine the tools of distance education in 
the [developing] societies in particular". 
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Theme 3: Growth 



Theriie 4: Learher-Centredness 



The concept (and goal) of growth is implied in the 
first two themes, but it is worth distinction here 
for two significant dimensions — access arid 
resource provision. Eighteen respondents listed 
increased access generally as an issue, and several 
referred specifically to gender and socio-economic 
status issues — e:g. 

Women and increased access : : : do we simply 
respond to the needs of the ruling section of a 
society, or aim . . ; to the more disadvantaged 
groups? 



Specific kinds of education — informal, basic, 
vocational, primary and continuing education were 
identified by seven respondents. Increased access in 
developing countries was a concern for fifteen 
people. Four other responses related to 
admin ; strati ve concerns: 

Making sure that open door policies are not 
allowed to become revolving door policies . . . 
[adapting] existing traditional instit triors to 
{improve] access . . . [keeping] a balance 
between traditional and non-traditional 
approaches to access . . . and how to use 
technologies to help access. 



One respondent called for a redefinition of 
education in terms cf iis openness of access, and 
several mentioned the need for greater attention to 
the pre-adult age group getting elementary and 
secondary school level education). 

Not surprisingly, the improvement of existing 
resources — both qualitative and quantitative- 
emerged as a key issue For many respondents. The 
problem of balancing course expansion demands 
with those of resource constraints was implied or 
stated in several responses: eg. 



This then: reed as a strong and cciurai one: it 
related to L ; oih" overt and covert statements about 
meeting the heeds of learners. Implied references 
to learner needs were seen in statements calling for 
more flexible educational structures, and greater 
freedoms for educators to work more 
independently with learners in course selection. 

Thirty issue statements alluded specifically to the 
needs and/or wants of learners. Individual learning 
styles; relevance of course studies to personal life; 
person-specific learning, hot learning based on an 
average male view of the curriculum: negotiation 
of content arid credentials to reflect needs of 
learners, i.e., "the World of study and the world of 
work"; the linking to work into learning, the 
appropriate Use of hardware, matching teaching 
and learning styles, and the use of women's 
perspectives and experience of the world were each 
mentioned by several respondents. One respondent 
distinguished between a traditional curriculum arid 
a functional one, in relation to the needs of 
learners at various stages of dependence arid 
independence. Another wanted to have educators 
cl^eck their own assumptions about a learner's 
curriculum needs: 

One respondent centred her/his two issues bri the 
andragogy vs pedagogy debate, and called for 
research and practice that will develop a better 
understanding or appropriate methodologies. 

Thirteen respondents were concerned about 
support services and skills for learners. The 
development of learning-how-to-learn skills, the 
use of counselling services, the attention given to 
the learner's socio-cultural environment, the extent 
of the help needed by underprivileged people and 
the ability of institutions to provide that specialist 
help, and a call for educators to check their own 
assumptions around support were issues of specific 
concern: 



A realistic assessment of where the resources 
will come from for broadening [access to d.e.] 
. . . resources — given government concentration 
on youth and school leavers. 

Perhaps this statement says it all: 

The best means of producing the most of the 
shrinking global education dollar — this 
encompasses many issues — e.g., collaboration, 
centralized or decentralized system, 
credentialism vs open access. 



We must get to students before they enrol so 
that we help them choose the most appropriate 
education for their needs . . . include skills and 
resource identification and development and 
reduce emphasis on content: 

One. respondent's issue statement provides an 
excellent but challenging conclusion: 

Moving distance education (philosophy, if you 
will) out of the province of administrators, who 
adopt an expedient, cost-efficient; institution- 
based view, to a point of view which is student- 
centred and is dominated by theories of 
learning. 
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Theme 5: Flexibility 

It was hardly surprising that this theme became 
obvious rather early in the analysis, given the 
conference theme; and the interrelationships 
between issues! Specifically; however; flexibility 
was reflected in statements relating to 
administrative issues, and in the design of 
learning. 

Learning design issues were of specific concern to 
eleven respondents. Representative statements are: 

Let's make more of the flexibility we have . . . 
flexible designs for individual learning given by 
academic institutions which now seem to be 
more interested in comparing with traditional 
institutions than giving attention to the students' 
needs . . . how to make distance education 
really flexible without giving up the academic 
standard. 

Many of the thirty-seven statements referring to 
the use of hardware were related to the concept of 
flexibility and appropriate use by learners: 

Develop a jost efficient, user-oriented strategy 
which avoids tod much inherited wisom . ._. the 
use of technology to create more individualized 
programs for students. 

Administrative issues related to flexibility appeared 
to centre on institutional responses to market 
demands arid to the work of faculty. 

The constraints of the demand that credit- 
granting institutions place cri flexible modes of 
learning . . . flexibility in terms of providing 
demand-led courses quickly for lower numbers 
of students (as distinct from supply-led for 
larger numbers) . . . [are] flexible study patterns 
compatible with conventional tertiary education? 

In the eleven statements referring to faculty 
activity, there were three major emphases: 

Attracting faculty into d.e. work, reducing their 
workloads, providing training . . . innovations 
in facilitating learning/teaching at a distance 
[should] antagonism to d.e. . . . reduce [their] 
unproductive workload (i.e., paperwork). 



Theme 6: Assessment 

This theme was reflected most in statrnents relating 
to hardware; Some of the factors relating to 
hardware have already been mentioned; but it is 
worth adding emphasis to the concerns about 
educators being technology-driven. Three 
representative statements: 

The optimum use of technology, and [not 
being] slaves to new innovations . ; ; not 
allowing the technologists to run away with 
education for too often there is deplorable 
jack of [underlying justification; . . . high tech; 
one-way delivery systems have the power and 
potential to serve the interests of the power 
eiite. 

The assessment of success in learning was listed by 
several respondents as an issue. One called for a 
critical assessment of the validity of examination 
as the end-point in a course or programme, 
another called for broader and more sophisticated 
understandings of multi-dimensional cultural 
contexts to support broader assessments of success. 
The smallest statement of all is the biggest in 
implication: "increase success rates". 

A final dimension of the assessment theme relates 
to a more public process — the general acceptability 
of distance mode qualifications. Seven respondents 
referred to legitimisaticn: 

Final acceptance , . . as at least the equals of 
the traditional deliverers ._ , . not a second best 
choice . . . arid ... a viable alternative. 



Summary 

Some of the issues statements we regard as 
familiar, others have been states in ways which 
may both unfreeze some of our present mind sets 
arid encourage us to innovate still further. What 
struck me during this analysis was a certain 
liberalization of attitudes arid increased 
questioning of bur philosophies and practice. The 
expected development of this "critical knowing" 
about ourselves will be a development in 
sophistication. 



While rib statistically significant numbers of issues 
emerged, what is of particular interest in this 
exercise is the emphasis on integration arid on the 
learner's perspective. If this emphasis reflects our 
own needs for informal intellectual explorations 
arid interdependence with other educators, we have 
indeed reached a certain maturity arid confidence. 



Note: Readers interested in seeing the short 
presentations given in the first section of the 
Plenary should contact the presenters: 

Dr. Barbara Sprdnk 
Athabasca University 
Box 10,000 
Athabasca, Alberta 
Canada TOG 2RO 



Ms Mary Ngechu 
P:b: Box 30231 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Dr Gomathi Mani 
c/o Department of Adult & 
University of Madras 
Madras, India 600-005 



Greetings From Uncsco 



The following message was received from Hie 
Dircctor-Gcncrai of UNESCO, Mr. Amadoii- 
Mahtar M'Bow: 



rontinuing education 



Ms Christine von Prummer, 
Zentrum fur Fernstudienentwicklung 
Postfach 940-5800 Hagen 
West Germany 



"Oil behalf of UNESCO 1 send my warmest 
greetings to rill of the participants of the ICDH's 
Thirteenth World Conference in Melbourne. 
This important event with its theme of Distance 
Education: Flexible Design:; for Learning 
constitutes ail exceptional occasion Tor educators 
to meet and exchange their experiences and 
ideas at an international level. Long range 
objectives and activities of your Council arc of 
great interest to UNESCO in its own efforts in 
distance education throughout the world. 1 
therefore wish you every success in your 
deliberation and look forward id continuing 
collaboration and co-operatior. between the 
ICDE and UNESCO in the future." 




WIN's Dinner: great fun, 50 delegates and many 
late stayers caught to be photographed 




Former President and how an honorary member 
of the ICDE, Bakhshish Singh (India) and P:D: 
Guhatilake (Sri Lanka) co-chair the Sub-Continent 
regional session. 




Sharifah A tsagoff (Malaysia), Zhou Jain-Shu 
(China), Takashi Sakamoto (Japan) and Wichit 
Srisa-an (Thailand) make a truly international 
quartet at the Asia regional session. 
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Report from the regions 



The Conference began with an 'icebrea* ssibri 
in which delegates from broad gebgraj. jgibris 
of the world assembled in self-contained gr. aps to 
get to know one another, review developments in 
distance education in their regions and explore 
ways of sharing experiences between world 
conferences. 

Brief reports of these meetings were submitted by 
the following groups: Australia/PNG, the South 
Pacific, Asia, the Asian Sub-Continen A . Africa, the 
Americas and Europe. 



Australia and Papua New Guinea 

Chairs: Vernon White arid Patrick Guitdri, 
Australia 

Gurcharan Kaeley, Papua New Guinea 



Australia 

There were some three hundred Australian 
delegates at the conference. Australia is a large 
country. Over fifty percent of the population of 
fifteen million live in a relatively few large cities 
with the remainder scattered over vast distances. 
Because of the vast area distance education began 
soon after the turn of the century and was 
particularly significant in primary and secondary 
education. However, in the nineteen sixties £nd 
severities tertiary level distance teaching expanded 
rapidly, partially at least because of the realisation 
that many people in the cities either prefer this 
mode of learning, or find it a more convenient 
method. 



Australia has developed a diverse system of 
distance teaching. In the primary and secondary 
areas and in technical and further education, each 
of the states has a fairly autonomous system, in 
tertiary education there are some thirty institutions 
teaching credit and non-credit courses at a 
distance: All are mixed mode. 

It is generally accepted that the iarge number of 
providers could co-operate more efficiently in some 
aspects of distance teaching to produce a more cost 
effective system. The Commonwealth Government 
has established a standing committee on distance 
education, and the three sectors, (technical and 
further education, colleges of advanced education 
and universities) are working to improve 
collaboration, initially within each sector: 



While .Australian distance educators are working 
towards more cb-bperaiive. activity within their own 
country,, they also accept that there is scope for 
international cb-bperaiibri. In this regard they look 
to the ICDE for some direction in how best to 
channel their expertise arid energies. 



Papua New Guinea 

A small contingent of delegates from Fapua New 
Guinea (PNG) attended the conference. 

PNG consists of a main island, several other 
sizeable islands and a number of outlying atolls. 
The population is just over three minion. The 
mountainous nature of the mainland island and 
the spread of the outer islands and atolls make 
communication and contact difficult. Because of 
these factors a strong case can be made for the 
development of distance education. 



PNG is a land of extremes. On one hand there is a 
well developed modern technological sector 
encompassing twenty percent of the people. 
However, the remaining eighty percent depend 
mainly on subsistence farming. Formal education 
in PNG has a short history. The Iiigh school 
system has largely been developed since the eirly 
nineteen sixties, but correspondence teaching had 
begun prior to this. 



The College of External Studies began in 1959: 
The purpose of the college is to provide a 
continuing system of education alternative to that 
of the formal school system for those who are 
unable to pursue the latter: At present the college 
has over 10,000 secondary school students: 



The Department of Extension Studies aj: the 
University of Papua New Guinea has offered degree 
level credit course and matriculation sfudiei since 
1976. A further development came wit!) t* r setting 
up of provincial university centres. 

Although its impact has been somewhat wmited, 
distance education in PNG has been abk rc help 
remove disparities in educational opportunities. 
Nevertheless, the delivery sys*< :ms have stil ' some 
way to go before they come up to the standards of 
the developed countries. PNG looks to the ICDE 
to provide assistance in its *uture development. 
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South Pacific 



Asia 



Chairs: Don Bewley, New Zealand 
Marjorie Crocbrhb^ Fiji 

Approximately 23 participants attended, about half 
of whom came from New Zealand and the 
remainder from Fiji (some representing the 11 
states of University of South Pacific's membership), 
Tonga, the Marshall Islands and Papua New 
Guinea (participants who had preferred this smaller 
meeting to the much larger Australian group). The 
group was multilevel, representing schools, 
ministries and other non-tertiary institutions, as 
well as universities and polytechnics and 
represented consumers (students arid school 
parents) as well as providers. Nevertheless, there 
was concern that ICDE is 'high-education' and 
'provider' dominated and that among the 
'providers' more subject teachers should be 
attracted: 



Recent developments include the emphasis at NZ 
Technical^ Correspondence Institute dri a staff 
training programme, the report of which prompted 
our statement that staff training and development 
is the foremost issue among all of us, at whatever 
level of distance education engages us. Discussion 
considered appropriate staff training and whether 
emphasis should be given to instructional materials 
design, developing skills of interpersonal 
communica ion with students or the development 
of a clearer professional role of 'distance educator' 
among the range of other professional roles of 
academics. 

One negative development, the cessation of the 
ATS I ('Peacesat') satellites a major resource of 
USP, prompted hopes (and the possibility of 
pressure groups ar,:i"ity) for its replacement either 
by AUSSAT extending its range and service, or by 
another NASA Satellite. A resolution on the 
former was subsequently accepted by ASPESA. 
Some members are to participate in Peacesat 
consortium discussion. 

Interest was expressed in other technologies, 
especially interactive technologies and in improving 
the public image of distance education as well as 
Ui cost effectiveness. The group's main hope for 
ICDE is that is will maintain its interest in small 
countries and in multilevel and school based 
distance education. 



Chairs: Takashi Sakamoto, Japan 
Wichit Srisa-an, Thailand 
Zhou Jian-Shu, China 

Summary: Sharifah Alsagoff, Malaysia 

Delegate Representation: China 3 

Hong Kong 1 
Indonesia 3 
Japan 3 
Malaysia 12 
Philippines 3 
Singapore 1 
South Korea 2 
Thailand 7 

United Arab Emirates 1 
Representative of 
UNESCO Regional 
Office 1 

Major D ^lopments 
China 

China presently undertakes the education of more 
than 1.2 million students in distance education 
mainly by television broadcast transmission system: 
Students graduating from these programs are 
considered of equal qualification compared to non- 
distance education students. 



Hong Kong 

The University of East Asia has been forging 
ahead in the development of various programs. The 
Polytechnic is aiso developing its first distance 
education courses although there is no intake as 
yet. 



Japan 

Japan saw the establishment of its University of 
the Air in 1983. Two years later teaching began. 
One hundred and five subject courses were 
delivered mainly via television and radio and to a 
lesser extent via the print modes and its 
accompanying study centres. Presentlv there are 
about 8,000 degree students working towards their 
BA while 9,000 others are enrolled in credit courses 
which could be accumulated towards a degree. 
Japan is also developing an optical fibre 
transmitting system to network between campuses. 



Malaysia 



.Presently orily_Uriiversiti Sains Malaysia in Periarig 
has programs leading to a degree in. distance 
education. Currently, the course design arid 
prbjjrarh.s at Universiti Sains Malaysia are 
undergoing major changes in response to the 
specific requirements of distance education arid 
courses .are being developed in module form. The 
University of Malaya in Kuala Lurripur now also 
offers non-dtgree programs. 

Philippines 

The Asian Institute of Distance Education is very 
much involved with distance education and offers 
the BA degree in its undergraduate program. Other 
non-degree programs are also offered through radio 
broadcast. The University of the Philippines is now 
planning to offer courses in 1986 for science 
teachers. No degree programs are yet planned. 

South Korea 

The Korea Air and Correspondence University was 
founded in 1972. It has now 153,000 students who 
are all enrolled in degree programs. 

Indonesia 

The Open University in Indonesia Has started two 
years ago with about 60,000 student enrolments 
and with about 100,000 students now enrolled it is 
felt that the Open University mode of distance 
education delivery is becoming more . ccepted by 
Indonesian students. Other distance education 
institutions are privately operated, with an annual 
student enrolment of approximately 5,000 in 
specific institutions 



Si?igapore 

For the past 35 years, Stanford College has 
provided home study courses for 15,000 students 
from Singapore, Malaysia and the neighbouring 
areas; Courses presently offered are .nainly in the 
business management areas and do not lead to a 
degree. The future direction of Stanford College 
will be to collaborate with the USA in the 
provision of degree programs externally. 



DECASIA or Distance Education Council for Asia 
was mooted in Malaysia several years ago. 
Subsequently its constitution was drafted in 
Vancouver. The officers involved met again in 
Hbrig Kong during which time Thailand was 
requested to host a conference to be held in 
January or February 1986. 



The Asian Sub-Continental Region (Bangladesh, 
Maldives, India, Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka) 

Chairs: Bakhshish Singh, India 

P. D. Gutiatilake, Sri Lanka 

Delegate Representation: Arab Gulf States 1* 

Bangladesh 3 
Burma 2* 
India 20 
Nepal 1 
Pakistan 3 
Sri Lanka 2 

*The delegates from Arab Gulf States and Burma 
joined the Asian Sub-continental region during the 
ice-breaker session. 

Institutional Offering Level: 
TertiaryyUniversity/Degree 5 
Secondary School 2. 



Major Developments 
Arab Gulf States 

Severaf steps have been taken towards the 
establishment of an "Open University" type of 
institution to provide additional opportunities for 
continuing and higher education: 

Bangladesh 

Bangladesh Institute of Distance Education which 
was established this year has enrolled 
approximately 3,000 students for the B.Ed, 
program. 



Burma 



The Institute of Education has commenced a 
United Arab Emirates distance education training program for 

approximately 9,000 primary school teachers. 

At this stage distance education has not been 
introduced to the United Arab Emirates. 
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India 



Africa 



Andrapradesh Open University in Hyderabad, 
India; commenced operations two years ago and a 
bilt_io_ establish a National Open University to be 
named Indira Gandhi National Open University |s_ 
expected to Be passed in the Indian Parliament. 28 
universities have distance education programs for 
college/university level courses. 

Nepal 

Primary School Teacher training through distance 
education has commenced. 



Pakistan 

Allama Iqbal University, Islamabad, Pakistan, 
offers 82 courses of study and the number of 
tutors on roll has now exceeded 1,600 with over 
80,000 students reading courses in the areas of 
teacher general and functional education. 
Arrangements have been made to present 
Bachelor's Degree courses in Business 
Administration, Commerce; Mass Communication 
and Humanities. 



Sri Lanka 



Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of 
Science of Engineering (B.ScEng) Degree of Water 
Resources, Energy, Transportation and Computer 
Science, Bachelor of Law (LL.B) Degree and the 
Post-graduate Diploma in Textile Technology have 
been presented by the Open University of Sri 
Lanka. The University has also enrolled students in 
its Higher Degree Program to read for the Master 
of Philosophy (M.Phil) Degree by research. 

The Challenges Ahead 

a Provision of adequate facilities for staff training, 
evaluation arid research in distance education. 

■ Removal of resource constraints in the use of 
Communication Technology for study at a 
distance. 



Hopes for ICDE 

The delegates hope that ICDE will have the 
determination arid the strength to use its good 
offices to establish a Documentation Centre in the 
Asian region, and support Research programs and 
workshops/seminars, etc. 
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Chairs: Ben Gitau, Kenya 

Lara Euler-Ajayi; Nigeria 
Irenei Mbenna, Tanzania 

It was observed that within the African Continent 
there. has. been a significant trend over the last 
decade of_an increased demand in the use of 
Distance Education for development of human resources; 

There was a need also to integrate distance 
education with other forms of educational delivery 
systems in Africa. Furthermore, co-operation and 
collaboration amongst distance education 
practitioners in Africa needed to be emphasised, 
especially in the exchange and dissemination of 
information at all levels within and between 
member countries. 

The delegates resolved that ICDE and its affiliates 
be requested to continue their support to AADE 
arid increase their financial contribution so that the 
above goals can be tackled effectively in the spirit 
of resolution No. 15 of the ICDE 1982. 



The Americas 

Chairs Shannon Timmers, Canada 
Andrew Joseph, Argentina 

Diversity was the hallmark of the Americas 
contingent which attended the 13th World 
Conference of the ICDE arid which drew 
representation from traditional universities and 
colleges, mixed mode institutions, three major 
Canadian open learning institutions, two 
educational television broadcasting authorities, 
technical institutes, professional association 
educators, and a host of smaller innovative 
distance education programs. From the region 
which encompasses the Latin-speaking countries of 
South and Central America, the Caribbean, 
Continental USA, Alaska, arid Canada, three major 
language groups were represented: Spanish, French 
and English. 

The 45 delegates at this regional meeting 
represented some 150,000 internal and 115,000 
distance education students: Given the diversity of 
such a group, it was impossible to define ail 
significant recent developments; however, several 
important ones emerged: In Venezuela, the 
Universidad Nacional Abierta has gained 
acceptance and, indeed; flourishes: The University 
of the West indies is experimenting with a satellite- 
based system of distance education linking 
Caribbean Island countries. In North America, 
consortium building among distance education 
operations is growing, as evidenced by the success 
of the International Universities Consortium, the 
British. Columbia Open Universities Consortium 
arid others. 



Finally; North American development agencies and 
other granting bodies are taking a more active 
interest in distance education, thus facilitating the 
transfer of experience and technology between 
developed and developing countries. 



It is perhaps not surprising that two of the bids 
for hosting the 14th World Conference of the 
ICDE have emerged from the Americas — one from 
the United Staves, the other from Argentina. These 
bids reflect both the diversity and intensity of 
distance education activity in our region. The 
regional representatives discussed the central role 
played by ICDE World Conferences iri energizing 
participation in distance education, arid noted the 
importance of such participation in developing 
countries. 

Although the Americas delegation is a diverse 
group, the key word expressed by speakers was 
"sharing". Delegates identified the ultility of 
sharing experiences, tools and techniques, and 
distance education courseware. Where advanced 
technology is available, they are experiencing a 
multitude of useful inter-institutional relationships. 
The delegates also rioted, however, that modem 
technology has the power to isolate further those 
distance educators who lack the resources for 
acquiring new communications arid computer 
technologies. 

Delegates from the Americas expressed their 
appreciation to the hosts of the 13th World 
Conference of the ICDE. This fdrlim provides the 
opportunity id discuss bur new developments arid 
technical innovations, to express diir aspirations 
arid to discover others who seek similar answers to 
our common problems. Iri this light, delegates 
from the Americas support the idea that the ICDE 
World Conference continue to promote 
interpersonal exchange at a more interactive and 
deeper level of discussion amongst special interest 
groups or practitioners with common interests. 

Europe 

Chairs: Manfred Delling (West Germany) 
David Sewart (U.K.) 
Birgitta Willen (Sweden) 

The two European associations of distance 
education institutions who had given up their 
original confrontation tactics years ago and had 
already organized several joint workshops agreed in 
Spring 1985 to join forces in one new association, 
the 'Association of European Correspondence 
Schools' (A ECS). Encouraging as this development 
might be, one must note that the members of this 
Association come mainly from the private sector 
and state institutions of the European countries, 
particularly at university level, are rather reserved 
towards the association. 



In West Germany where the 'Fernuniveriitaet' and 
the BIFF (German institute for Distarce Studies) 
are situated there is a gulf not only between private 
institutions and public institutions and public 
institutions but also between institutions at 
university level and institutions at secondary level. 
Only occasionally do individuals or the symposia 
of the BRIEF (an association for the promotion of 
research into distance education) succeed iri 
bridging this gap. Nor are there any contacts 
between students of the 'Fernuniversitaet' and 
participants of secondary-level distance study 
courses. Whether the attempt to integrate all 
distance students in the 'Deutscher Studienkreis' 
(German Association of Distance Students, 
founded 1961) will succeed is not yet certain — up 
to now its members have been recruited only from 
participants in private distance study courses. 

Universities and state authorities iri West Germany 
are as sceptical of distance study as ever, for a 
number of reasons. A diffuse fear of the supposed 
'competition' is certainly one of the reasons why 
the universities show so much reserve. Research 
results which show that distance students represent 
a different social grouping from on-campus- 
students are not yet been sufficiently well-known. 

Research into Distance Education in West Germany 
is undertaken mainly by the ZIFF (Central 
Institute for Research into Distance Education, 
Fernuniversitaet, Director: Boerjo Holm berg), oy 
the DIFF (Gviman Institute for D ; starice Studies, 
an institution of a pUblic-spdrisdred foundation, 
Director: Karlheiriz Rebel) arid by the Department 
of Distance Education of the BIBB (Federal 
Institute for Vocational Training, Head of the 
Department: Christoph Ehmann) and a few private 
researchers. 

In the past few yea. 3 the number of distance 
students at all levels has increased. 

Maureen Smith, 
Chair, 

International Committee 



Report of the ICDE Research Committee 1982-1985. 



The plenary session of the conference bh 
Wednesday 14 August from 1600 to 1730 hours 
was siven over to the ICDE's research cbmmitee 
report for 1982-1985. 

The committee comprised: J. Arisere (Ghana), A. 
Bates (UK); A: Gupta (India), B. Hdlmberg 
(FRG), H. Markowitz (USA), A. Morgan (UK), J. 
Paiavicini (Mexico), D. Shale (Canada), J. Taylor 
(Australia), B Willen (Sweden). 

The work of the committee was in three areas: 

(a) Monitoring and support for research in 

distance education 

(bj ICDE research grants 

(c) International research project 

Monitcring and Support for Research in Distance 
Education 

The Vice-President of ICDE, John Baath of 
Sweden, states in the executive report distributed 
to the membership before the Conference: 

When I started my research on distance 
education 12 years ago, there was already a 
considerable literature on this subject, 
accumulated since the latter part of the previous 
century. However, the reasonably essential 
contributions to this literature were hardly 
overwhelmingly numerous — they could be 
surveyed. Today the situation is radically 
changed. There has been something like an 
explosion of writings on distance education 
during the last few years. 

This explosion was a characteristic of the period 
of lire of the committee and what follows seeks to 
give the membership some guidelines to it. 

(i) accessions listing. A most important tool 
for monitoring research in distance education is 
the New accessions list published biannually by 
Keith Harry from the United Nations University 
International Centre for Distance Learning at 
Milton Keynes. This lists publications of all kinds 
arid iri all languages and is indispensable for those 
who wish to keep up with contemporary research 
iri distance education. 

(ii) Computerised databases The computerised 
databases now carry large amounts of material on 
distance education. In 1983 I was successful in 
getting the ERIC system to accept 'Distance 
education* as a majjr descriptor and a search on 
this descriptor in the week before the Conference 
(August 1985) yielded 167 titles: A similar 
AUSINET search on the same day produced 136 
titles. 



The main databases accessible from Australia are 
listed below and similar services are available from 
many countries: 

FOf '.Journal articles: 

AEIj Australian Education Index), 1978 — ; 

ERIC (Educational Resources Information Centre), 

1966- ; _ 

BriU^sh_Educatibn Index, 1976 — ; 
EUDISED (European Documentation and 
Information System for Education), 1975 — ; 

For monographs (i.e. books): 

ANB (Australian National Bibliograpnic Database) 
including Australian material), 1972 — 
Library of Congress JUS material), 1968 — 
British Nat. Bibl, (UK material),. 1971 — 
Canmarc (Canadian material), 1971 — 
USGPO US (Government) material, 1976- 
NZNB (New Zealand material), 1982- 

for theses 

Australian Education Index 
Dissertation Abstracts Online 

(iii) Journals Four journals are dedicated to 
distance education: 



Distance Education edited from Adelaide for 
ASPESA 



Open Learning formerly Teaching at a Distance 
edited by D: Grugeon from Milton Keynes 

Epist olodidaktika edited by L. Mdsley from 
London 



f€DE Bulletin (the journal of this association) 
edited by D. Sewart from Manchester. 



In addition most of the major education journals 
like International Journal of Education, British 
Journal of Educational Technology, Programme^ 
Learning and Educational Technology, Higher 
Education, Media in Education and Development, 
Educational Broadcasting International now 
regularly carry articles specifically on distance 
education. At the conference Rudolf Manfred 
Delling distributed a listing of 110 distance 
education journals and newsletters: 

(iv) Overview. Not only was Baath correct in 
underlining the explosion of research in this 
field — in the period under review there is a new 
cohesion. The acceptance of the term 'distance 
education' by this association at its last conference 
in Vancouver has clearly been beneficial: Energies 
that .were previously dispersed down terminological 
cul-de-sacs_ have now been unified as research on 
distance education. 



Much of the important research on distance 
education in the 1960s was in German and in the 
1976s in English but by the mid 1980s there is 
considerable work in Spanish, German and other 
languages in addition to the explosion in English. 
An analysis of the bibliographies provided by 
Harry shows that for recent years 25% of titles are 
in Spanish, 12% in German and there are even 
titles from the socialistic republics of central arid 
eastern Europe. These percentages are high for an 
English-based bibliography and it is unfortunate 
that this richness is not reflected in the attendance 
at this conference. 

ICDE Research Grants 

When the Committee was established in the early 
months of 1983 the President allocated to it 
$15000 for research grants. A structure for 
accepting and evaluating proposals, with a member 
of the committee as chairperson, was set up for 
each of the six continents: Africa, Asia, Europe, 
North America and South America, Applications 
were called for by 31 December 1983. 

During the early months of 1983 the applications 
received were evaluated by the continent panels 
and the recommendations of these panels were 
forwarded to Torstein Rekkedal in Norway. He 
evaluated the panel recommendations one against 
the other and recommended funding levels for 
each project. On his recommendations it was 
decided to award grants to four projects from 
India and one each to Argentina, Canada, Ccbt^ 
Rica, Kenya, New Zealand and a joint one from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

On the announcement of the grants the ICDE 
Treasurer forwarded 66% of grant monies to all 
grantees. All project leaders were required to make 
an interim report to Torstein Rekkedal in Norway 
by 31 December 1984. All ten did so. Over the last 
two months (June-July 1985) the completed 
projects have been arriving from around the world 
and authorisation for the payment of the 
remaining 34% of the grants has been made. 

Projects presented at the conference 

B.K. Gitau (Kenya) described his project 
'Achievement motivation in distance education': 

T.E. Rayror (Canada) presented his project 
'Identification of potential distance learning 
drop-outs'; 



M. Williams and J. Williams (New Zealand) spoke 
ori their project The evolution and function of a 
student-operated support network for distance 
students'. 

M. Parer (Australia) presented the cross- 
institutional project 'Institutional support arid 
rewards for academic staff teaching external 
studies' bri behalf of his fellow researchers, 
B. Shaw (New Zealand), B. King (Australia) arid 
S. Crbker (Australia). 

Projects not presented at the conference because 
the researcher(s) was unable to attend 

I. Kahn (India) 'Survey of drop-outs in the 
distance education system of India'. 

N. Chander, S. Kevin and P. Sudhakaran (India) 
'Drop-outs from distance education — a case study'. 



R. Asher and A. Oak (India) 'An investigation in 
the study habits of adult learners of open 
university programmes of SNDT University and 
the study of impact of guidance on their study 
habits.' 



G. Orsucci (Argentina) 'The attitude of university 
professors toward distance education in 
Argentina'. 

Projects not completed by the conference 

G. Zelaya Goodman (Costa Rica) 'Projecto de 
investigation de tutdfia telefenica' 

K. Sharma (India) 'Developing a feed-back system 
iii distance education'. 

International Research Project 



In the absence of the project leader J. Taylor 
(Australia) his colleague, V. White, presented the 
International Research Project to the conference: 
'Student persistence in distance education: a cross- 
cultural multi-institutional perspective': 

Conclusion 

The ICDE is exploring the possibility of publishing 
these projects in 1986. 

Des Keegan 
Chair 



Program Report 



the Program of the 13th World Conference of 
ICDE was characterised by its breadth arid its 
complexity: 

Some 213 papers were represented in 67 parallel 
sessions, divided into 5 major sub-themes arid 19 
interest groups: Because the Conference Committee, 
and the Program Committee, were committed to 
allowing as much flexibility in the program as 
possible, and were encouraging of innovative 
presentation methods, organisation of the program 
can be likened to holding a tiger S f^e tail: 

Superimposed on this complex program was the 
feature sessions, under the guidance of Kevin 
Smith. These were offered nearly every day of the 
Conference, and are covered elsewhere in this 
Conference Report. 

The Program was organised into the five sub- 
themes and the various interest groups as follows: 

Sub-themes The Learners 

The Social Context 
The Disciplines 
The Learning Resources 
The Organisation 

Interest Groups Libraries in P-stance Education 
New Institutions 
New Technologies 
Instructional Deign 
Distance Educat on and 
Developing Societies 
Research 
Schools 

Technical Education 

Women's International Network 

Disabled. Students 

Private Proprietary Colleges 

Counselling 

Study Centres, 

Continuing Education 

Professional Development 

Teaching History 

Teaching English as a Second 

Language 

Teaching Business Studies 
Teaching Mathematics. 



These Interest Groups were a hew venture in ICDE 
Conferences, having been s'^gested at the 12th 
World Conference in Vancouver. Each Interest 
Group had a convenor and, depending upon the 
size of the Group, and_the style of its convenor, 
they operated quite differently.. Some Interest 
Groups were_ almost jridistiriguishable from the 
SubTheriie Parallel Sessions, in that they had a 
series of papers to be presented bri their specialised 
forms. Other Interest Groups operated as 
discussions groups with members sharing 
experiences frdrri different rjarts of the globe. 
Firially, there were some Interest Groups which 
used their tirne to draw up a program of future 
action and to seek commitment from members to 
carry out these actions. 

The Sub-theme Parallel Sessions Program was 
organised by placing presentations with common 
themes together, into a theme-related paralbl 
session. The Program Committee would be first to 
admit that we were not always successful in that 
endeavour and we sometimes got the mix incorrect. 
However, it is not unfair to claim that the 
enterprise was a generally successful one and most 
presenters found they had compatible co -presenters. 



This Program Report lists below the titles of the 
Parallel Sessions under each Sub-theme. 

Before going to that list, though, this Report 
would not be complete if if did not express 
gratitude to all presenters for their sustained 
efforts, and to the many sessions managers who 
laboured tirelessly during the Conference to contact 
presenters and organise the sessions. Some of those 
people deserve medals rather than mere thanks. 
Additionally, thanks are due to the many session 
chairpersons who ensured that things ran smoothly 
during the parallel sessions: Thanks are due in 
large quantity to the Interest Group convenors who 
thought so well and planned so well before the 
Conference, and who worked so hard during it: 
Finally, I would like to express my own heartfelt 
gratitude to all those people who, from time to 
time, detected that the tiger I had by the tail 
during the Conference was in grave danger of 
getting loose. Many people stepped in io assist me 
often; others, just in passing, lent a hand as they 
we-! by the struggling tiger tamer. Thank you all. 



Peter Smith 
Chair 

Program Committee 
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Parallel Sessions Titles with SiibThemes 



Sub-theme 4: The Learning Resources 



Sub-theme 1: 7he Learners 

Convenors: Beatrice Hamilton 
Maureen Smith 
Peter Smith 

LearningJSkills and Strategies 
Student Counselling and Orientation 
Client Specialised Support Techniques 
Computer Assisted Guidance arid Testing of 
Students _____ 
Learning Styles arid Conditions I 
Learning Styles arid Conditions 2 
The Learner's View 
Tele-teaching 

Support Systems for Children 

Student Characteristics — Who u_.es Support 

Systems? 

Widening Horizons of Student Support 



Convenor: James Taylor 
Invited. Speakers 

Tech rib logy arid Distance Education 

Computers and Distance Education 

Issuesjn Distance Education 

Staff Development 

Media arid Distance Education 

Teaching Methodologies: School Learners 

Television and Distance Education 

Teaching Methodologies: Science Teaching 

Teaching Methodologies: Individualised Learning 

Instructional Design and Evaluation 

Distance Education Resources in Developing 

Countries 

Instructional Design 1 
Instructional Design 2 
Instructional Design 3 
Teleconferencing 



Sub-theme: The Social Context 

Convenor: Dave Meacham 

Adult Education 
Continuing Education 

Distance Education and Rural Communities 
Distance Education and Developing Countries 
Disadvantaged Groups 1 
Disadvantaged Groups 2 

Distance Education and Disadvantaged Children 
Overcoming Social Disadvantage 
Social and Cultural Disadvantage 
Case Studies of the Cultural Context 1 
Case Studies of the Cultural Context 2 



Sub-theme 5: The Disciplines 

Convenors: Peter Smith 

Donald Bewiey 

Background Theoretical Issues 
Humanities I 
Humanities 2 

Theory of Distance Education 1 

Theory of Distance .Education 2 

Piofessional Development by Distance Education 

Teaching Science anH Technology 

Teaching and Cotmscliing 

Mathematics and Science 

Curriculum Organisation 

Nursing Education 

Literacy 

Educational Technology 

Agriculture 

Business 



Sub theme 5: The Organsiations 

Convenors: Patrick Guiton 
Paul Northcott 

Planning: Processes and Products 
Planning: Programs and Priorities 
Planning: Promise and Performance 
Planning Workshop: The Viable System Model 
Case Studies in Organisational Innovation 
Organisational Structures: The Dual Mode 
Institution 

Organisational Structures: The Learners and the 
Systems 

Planning Models 

Collaboration: A National and A Regional 
Perspective 

Collaboration: Linking Institutions 
Collaboration: Course Sharing at a Distance 
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First Business Meeting 



Wednesday, 14 August 1985-11.00 a.m. LaTrobe University; Melbourne; Australia 



1. Call Id Order 

After welcoming delegates to. the first business 
meeting of the ICDE ai its. Thirteenth World 
Conference,. Dr. Jdhii Daniel, President of the 
Council, called the meeting to order. 



2. Minutes of the Business Meetings of the 
Twelfth World Conference 

It was moved by Paul Dahan arid seconded by 
Jack Foks that the minutes of the business 
meetings held on June 9, 1982 and June i4, 1982 
at The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada be adopted as published. 



3. President's Report and Remarks 

Dr. Daniel drew attention to the Report of the 
Exe tive Committee to the Membership, 
published in June 1985 and distributed to the 
membership by mail and through the Conference 
Registration Office. (Extracts from this Report are 
appended to these minutes.) 

Prior jo making comments about the President's 
sections of the Report, Dr. Daniel expressed his 
regret that Past-President Charles Wedemeyer was 
not able to attend the Conference due to illness 
and wished Dr. Wedemeyer a speedy recovery. 

He expressed regrets on behalf of Executive 
Committee members ianet Jenkins and John 
Baath who were unable to attend. 

Dr. Daniel prefaced his report with a reference to 
one of the resolutions of the 1982 Vancouver 
Conference which called for "the resolutions 
approved at a world conference to be reviewed and 
reported on by the President at a subsequent 
world conference". He then proceeded to add 
supplementary comments to the Review of the 
Vancouver Policy Resolutions included in the 
published Report of the Executive Committee. 

With respect to Secretariat functions, Dr. Daniel 
indicated that the decision to continue with a 
voluntary secretariat had p-nven to be a cost- 
effective one and that membership and treasury 
functions have been handled very well. 

He rioted that the ICDE Bulletin has given the 
Council greater prominence, has achieved a high 
standard right from the start and, under the 
skilled hand of David Sewart, has been one of the 
Council's most successful ventures. * \ 



in drawing attention to the work of the 
Information and Documentation Services 
Committee; Dn baniei noted that Lord Perry 
would report further on progress in the 
information exchange area and on the continuing 
need to improve the Sow of information about 
distance education and the organization involved, 
around the world: 

He noted the initiatives taken to promote and 
support journals in the field of distance education 
(Distance Education, Journal of Correspondence 
Education, and others) and the support given to 
the translation of articles to ensure a broad base 
of contribution and readership. 

Dr. Daniel advocated an increased involvement 
with national and -egional associations and 
continuing cooperation in sponsoring, supporting; 
organizing and attending meetings, conferences 
and workshops, particularly in developing 
countries. He urged the Council to give particular 
consideration to the special needs of Africa, noting 
that despite the attention given under the rrandate 
of the Vancouver Conference resolution, the 
unmet needs remain enormous. 

He indLaied thai a special report on the 
relationship between ICDE and UNESCO would 
be given by David Sewart later in the meeting. 

Noting that the Council's network of Liason 
Officers extends to 20 countries. Dr. Daniel 
suggested that more be done with this concept and 
encouraged groups to propose liaison officers to 
the Council executive and interested individuals to 
make known their willingness to serve in this 
capacity. 

After noting that the International Women's 
Network was founded but two years ago, has 
developed rapidly and is now widely admired 
throughout the world, Dr Daniel concluded with 
the foil owing words: 

We left the Vancouver Conference with a strong 
membership base which enabled us to improve our 
services to our membership and the broader 
communities that we serve. We are now part of an 
international network of distance educators arid 
institutions operating at many levels. The 
achievements of a dedicated team form a strong 
foundation for the father development of ICDE. 
My three years as president have been an 
enjoyable and fulfilling experience and I thank all 
members of iCDE for their cooperation and 
support. 

0 



4. Executive arid Committee Reports 



Financial Performance — An Update 



4. 1 Conference Chair 

Noting that the "official" welcome would be 
extended at the Opening Ceremony later in the 
day, Kevin Smith welcomed delegates and offered 
his hope that the program would offer rewarding 
experiences. He expressed appreciation to others 
involved in organizing the program, particularly to 
Peter Smith who, as Associate Chair, "carried the 
major workload". 

Mr Smith acknowledged the problems being 
experienced with the micro-fiche format of the 
contributed papers for the conference, indicating 
that reader — printers would soon be opei 'ional 
and that he hoped that this would alleviate ome 
of the problems: 



In concluding his remarks, Mr Smith expressed his 
hope that the conference theme — flexible designs 
for learnin£ — would be expressed in a practical 
way in the sessions most of which provided 
opportunity for participants to practice the 
innovative techniques that many of us advocate. 
He wished all delegates a successful and enjoyable 
conference. 



4.2 Secretary— Treasurer 



Making references to his published report, Barry 
Snowden provided an overview of the 
updates (distributed with the agenda for the 
meeting): 



Mr Snowden indicated that, although the 
published membership report and the update 
provided with the agenda indicate the overall 
year — to — year growth and distribution of 
membership, these summaries do hoi disclose the 
full membership picture or the degree to which the 
Council has attracted new members, and has 
sufkred an outflow or loss of members. He 
provided the Following information in this regard. 
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Yemen Arab Rep. 


i 


- I 


Yemen Arab Rep. 








Zambia 


3 


I 9 


Zambia 




3 




Zimbabwe 


3 


I - I 9 


Zimbabwe 


i i 


I 


Total Members 


350 


45 37 27 731 


Total Members 


85 57 


135 36 


76 15 



Note: For the purjyose of this report, View! members are members 
Who were not paid-up members w the previous year. 
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4.3 Editor: 1CDE Bulletin 



4.6 Chair: W 'omens' Trite) -national Network 



David Sewart reported that, since January of 1983, 
eight volumes of the Bulletin had been published 
and distributed to the membership, plus a special 
publication of papers selected from those presented 
at a September 1983 International Workshop on 
Counselling in Distance Education. He noted that 
Volume 9 was ready for production on his return 
to Manchester and that a brief report on the 
Conference would be included. 



After drawing attention to the recommendations 
made in the Bulletin Editor's section of the 
published Executive Committee Report, Dr. Sewart 
expressed his appreciation for the advice, 
assistance and support given by his executive 
colleagues, for the suppor and contributions of 
the Open University, and for the steady flow of 
unsolicited contributions from members of the 
Council. 



In describing the origin arid beginnings of WIN, 
Liz BUrge expressed Appreciation to Susan 
D'Aritbrii, Audrey Campbell, John Daniel arid 
others, arid indicated that early efforts were 
concentrated on 'Organizational structure arid 
communication vehicles noting that five issues of a 
newsletter were published over a three-year period. 
She indicated that the Network's aims have 
included professional development for all members 
of ICDE, personal support for Network members 
arid groups cohesion. 

In describing needs and prospects for the future, 
Ms Burge made reference to the problems and 
issues addressed in the final paragraphs of the 
WIN section of the distributed Report of the 
Executive Committee: 



5: Appointment of Committees 



4.4 Chair: Workshops, Visits and Exchanges 



Gisela Pravda provided an overview of the 
Committee's written report, expressed appreciation 
to members of the Workshops, Visits and 
Exchanges Committee, and to her executive 
colleagues. She noted that, since publication of the 
Executive Committee Report to the Membership, 
two additional grants had been provided bringing 
the total financial assistance awarded in the 
1983-85 period to $7250.00 US. With respect to 
the future of the W.V. & E. program, 
continuation is recommended. Ms Pravda 
indicated that more work would be required to 
make the exchanges element of the program more 
effective. 

Ms Pravda drew attention to a questionnaire being 
disti ibuted by the Committee to obtain feedback 
and input From the membership and encouraged 
members to complete and return the questionnaire. 



The recommendations of the Executive Committee 
for nominations to standing committees for the 
duration of the Conference were presented as 
follows: 



5.1 Nominal ons and Elections Committee 



P. Guiton, Chair 
J. Phillips 
G. Grimmett 
E. Saupe 
M. Haughey 
E. Ljosa 



(Australia) 
(Australia) 
(United Kingdom) 
(West Germany) 
(Canada) 
(Norway) 



The committee was elected by a show of hands. 
Since E. Saupe was not in attendance at the 
Conference, the Committee was empowered to 
replace this member. 



5.2 Future Plans Committee 



4.5 Chair: Research 



O - 
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Desmond Keegan reported on the 1983-85 _ 
program of the Research Committee, drawing 
attention to the processes by which research 
project applications were solicited and reviewed 
arid grants awarded. He described the means by 
which progress had been monitored noting that a 
plenary session of the Conference later in the day 
would include reports from a number of the 
projects. 

After describing the International Research Project 
being undertaken by the Committee arid rioting 
that thirteen institutions in nine countries are 
participating, Mr Keegah expressed appreciation to 
members of the Committee for their contributions 

to-tfae research program over the 1983-85 .period. 

- - - - < ;r! 



V. White, Chair 
G. Pravda 
A. Campbell 
D. Grugedn 
O. Dewal 

A Tternatives: 

D. Meacham 

A. TUrribull 

B. Agboola 

E. Prior 

T. Sakamoto 



(Australia) 
(West Germany) 
(Canada) 

(United Kingdom) 
(India) 



(Australia) 

(Canada) 

(Nigeria) 

(Sweden) 

(Japan) 



The committee was elected by a show of hands. 
It was reported that bids for the next world 
conference had been received from Argentina 
arid the United States. 
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5.3 Resolutions Committee 



7: ICDE and UNESCO 



D. Sewart, Chair 

B. Gitau 

T- Rekkedal 

O, Tate 

M. _Srriith_ 

A. Hershfield 

B> Wilier] 

A. Joseph 

L. Burge 

R. Datt 



(United Kingdom) 

(Kenya) 

(Norway) 

(New Zealand) 

(Australia) 

(U.S.A.) 

(Sweden) 

(Argentina) 

(Canada) 

(India) 



The committee was elected by a show of hands: 



6. International Centre for Distance Learning 

Lord Perry presented a report on the activities of 
the International Centre for Distance Learning, 
indicating that with support from the United 
Nations University, this organization had become 
the successor to the Open University's 
International Documentation Centre. He indicated 
that by the end of 1984, more than 400 institutions 
had provided information about their distance 
education operations and that this information was 
now available as a computer — supported database. 
Work has begun on a bibliographical database. 

Lord Perry indicated that the future of the centre 
was likely to depend upon ICDE playing some 
part in its financial affairs. 



In reporting on the current status of relationships 
between ICDE and UNESCO, David Sewart 
indicated that after an exchange of correspondence 
early in 1985 and some initial delay, a meeting was 
scheduled at which discussion centred on the 
"Draft Program and Budget" for UNESCO for 
i986-87 and those aspects of the program which 
might involve Distance Education: He noted that 
the current serious funding problems of UNESCO 
raise questions about all aspects of planned 
activities: 

Dr Sewart indicated that the question of 
facilitating membership in ICDE for those from 
developing countries where currency exchange is a 
problem was also discussed and there is some hope 
for progress in this regard: 



With respect to working linkages, he noted that 
the UNESCO Conference on Adult Education held 
in Paris earlier in 1985 had not involved Distance 
Education. He added that UNESCO's Bangkok 
office has been, from time to time, actively 
concerned with Distance Education projects, often 
involving individual members of ICDE. 

The First Business Meeting adjourned a: 12.30 
p. m. 

Barry L, Snowden 
Secretary — Treasurer 




Ben Giiau ^^W^and 
irenei Mbenna (Tanzania), chairs of the African 
regional session: 
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Second Business Meeting 



Monday, 19 August 1985-4.00 p. rn. LaTrdbe University, Metbduinc, Australia 



1. Call to Order 

President Daniel called the meeting to order at 
4.05 p.m. and noted that the meeting would be 
expected to deal with a sizeable agenda in a 
relatively short time period. He asked members 
to bear in mind that the meeting s objective 
should be to give general guidance id the 
incoming Executive Committee. 



Dr Daniel presented Professor Hdlmbcrg arid 
Professor Singh with gifts in recognition of 
their service to the Council and indicated that 
He would ensure that a personal presentation is 
made to Ms Campbell ;hd was unable to 
attend the Conference: 



5. Report of the Resolutions Committee 



2. Report from the Conference Manager 

The Conference Manager, Jerry Grimwade, 
reported that total conference attendance was 
792 with 53 percent of the registrants from 
Australia and the balance from 47 other 
countries; He indicated that the number of full- 
time delegates was 474 of whom 218 were 
Australian and noted that the 318 partial 
registrants were equivalent to an additional 84 
full-time delegates. 



On behalf of the Resolutions Committee, David 
Scwart (Chair), reported that more than 50 
resolutions had been proposed by the 
membership since the first business meeting. He 
indicated that the Resolutions Committee had 
discussed all resolutions, combining many and 
organizing the results into a format suitable for 
presentation to the meeting: After expressing 
appreciation to the membership for their effort 
and concern, Dr: Sewart presented the following 
resolutions for consideration: 



President Daniel congratulated Mr Grimwade 
and his staff for organizing and running a most 
successful conference. 



5.i Resolution retiring to Worid Conferenres 
Be it resolved: 



3. Affiliations 



After drawing attention to the Council's policy 
with respect to affiliation with national and 
regional distance education organizations, Dr 
Daniel reported that the Executive Committee 
had approved affiliation arrangements with the 
Distance Education Association of New Zealand 
(DEANZ), the Independent and Distance 
Educators of Alaska (IDEA), and the African 
Association For Distance Education (AADE). 
He noted that, in addition, encouragement was 
being given to the DECASIA gioup to become 
more active. 



4. Honorary Membership 

The President recited the provisions of the 
Constitution regarding the granting of honorary 
membership and announced that the Executive 
Commit tee was pleased to recommend that 
Audrey Campbell (Canada), Borje Holmberg 
(West Germany) and Past-President Bakhshish 
Singh (India) be awarded this honour. The 
recommendation was approved by a show of 
hands. 



1. That steps be taken to choose the venue of a 
world conference wcil before the preceding world 
conference. 

2. That planning be directed a* holding future 
world conferences to ensure as much as possible 
an even distribution among the continents. 

3. That the Executive Committee initiate timely 
discussions with members in these regions in order 
to increase the lead time for planning. 

4. That the Executive Committee seek funds to 
help defray the travel and conference expenses of 
delegates from developing countries, from minority 
groups and for others who they deem to be 
disadvantaged. 

5. That the next conference committee be asked 
to review the procedures for the acquisition and 
publication of conference papers. 

Carried by show of hands. 
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5.2 Resolution relating to Students 



5.6 Resolutions relating to Priorities 



Be it resolved that students with disabilities 
should have similar opportunities as the rest of 
the population to gain access to distance 
education. 

Carried by show of hands. 



5.5 Resolution relating to Publications 

Be it resolved that ICDE re-affirm its policy of 
usi.rig riori-sexist language in all official 
publications. 

Carried by show of hands. 



5.4 Resolutions relating to Constitution 
Be it resolved 

1. That a process of constitutional revision be 
initiated through the establishment, by the 
President, of a working group representative 
of the membership, to review the constitution 
and to make recommendations for revisions, 
paying particular attention to: 

-the composition of the Executive Committee 
- voting arid election procedures 

2. That the outgoing Secretary — Treasurer _ 
continue to perform the duties of this office 
Until end of the accounting period in 
wnich the World Conference is held or until 
such time as is mutually deter mined between 
the Secretary — Treasurer arid the Executive 
Corr mittee. 

Carried unanimously. 



5.5 Resolutions relating to the Bulletin 

1: That ICDE continue to publish a Bulletin 
along the lines of the present publication arid 
fund this activity so as to maintain a focus 
of ICDE activities for its members. 

2. That the Executive Commit ice explore the 
feasibility of provid ; ab f '< *f Bulletin 
articles in language ^lish. 

Carried unanimous!^: 



Be it resolved: 

1. That the Executive Committee facilitate the 
continuing activity of the Research 
Committee, giving attention to: 

i support arid encouragement of researchers 

in distance education 
a publication of reports arising but of 

sponsored research 
a a focus of attention bri the problems of 

distance education in developing countries 
b a formal inquiry into the status arid 

conditions of women learners arid 

educators in distance education 
2: That the Executive Committee facilitate, 
through designated convenors, interest groups 
in specific areas, such as the following: 

■ Disabled students 

■ Music 

■ Educational technology in distance 
education 

■ Distance education at the primary and 
secondary level 

■ Bibliographical data bases 

And that the Council promote, through these 
interest groups, the dissemination of information 
on new developments, contact between people and 
instititions, newsletters, etc: 

3. That the Executive Committee undertake the 
following activities: 

b the promotion of regional meetings at 
which the Executive would be represented 

o the development of relationships with non- 
English speaking areas of the wond and 
Eastern Europe 

■ the promotion of regional newsletters 

■ the re-establishment of links with the 
National Home Study Council (NHSC), 
the Association of European 
Correspondence Schools (AECS, formerly 
European Home Study Council and 
Council for Education by Correspondence) 
(EHSC/CEC), and similar organizations 

■ the development of a network of regional 
representatives and the facilitation of the 
tasks of these representatives by the 
regular provision of membership 
information 

1 a the broadening of the membership base in 
terms of both private and public sector 
instructions. 



4: That ICDE should encourage each of its 
regional organizations to explore the 
possibility of setting up a regional resource 
centre which would be a focus where 
members could study _and compare distance 
learning materials from various sources; 



5: That the Executive Committee promote the 
continued development of the International 
Centre i "r Distance Learning so as to make 
institutional/bibliographical data readily 
ava ; ?able throughout the world (as hard copy 
■t in disk form) and support the Centre so 
•:S to ensure its continuing sponsorship by the 
United Nations University. 

6. That the Executive Committee should 

facilitate the continuing activity and work of: 

■ the Workshops, Visits and Exchanges 
Committee 

■ the Women's International Network 

Carried by show of hands. 



5. 7 Resolutions relating to Organization and 
Operations 

Be it resolved: 



1, That in establishing committees the Executive 
Committee should attempt to ensure enough 
turnover of the membership of each 
committee to maintain a reason able degree of 
continuity with the introduction of new members. 

2. That the Executive Committee give early 
consideration to the matter of program 
continuity, to establishing a budget, and to 
ensuring the timely appointment of officers. 

Carried by 'idw of hands. 



5.8 Appreciative Resolutions 
Be it resolved: 

1 . That this conference congratulates and 
expresses its thanks to the Preesident, the 
members of the Executive Committee, and 
the Committee chairs for their excellent 
stewardship of ICDE since the 12th World 
Conference in Vancouver. 

<. Fiist this conference congratulates and 
e.\prv its thanks to the Conference 
Khu , Jerry Grimwade, and all those who 
worked with him, for their considerable 
efforts over the last three years to ensuie the 
success of the 13th World Conference of ICDE. 



6. Report of the Future Plans Committee 



The following report was presented by Mr. 
Vernon White on behalf of the Committee: 

1 ;0 General: 



the Committee met on Friday; August I6th; 
1985 to consider requests to conduct the 14th 
World Conference of ICDE: Applications ^ere 
received from Argentina; Norway and the 
United States of America: 

2.0 Criteria: 



The Committee considered the applications 
under a number of criteria, not all of which 
were recognised as being of equal importance. 
However, it decided the most important 
consideration in the choice of venue should be 
the development of distance education in its 
broadest sense. It agreed that a successful 
conference must provide for a maximum 
exchange of ideas and experiences. It must be 
of benefit to both the older established 
institutions and the newer dries, particularly 
those from developing educational areas. 

3.0 Decision: 

3.1 The Committee agreed that while the 
application from the United States of America 
was very attractive, an International Conference 
held in that region would not assist the world 
wide development of distance education to Lne 
extent of the other venues. The Committee also 
considered the fact that the last ICDE 
conference was held on the North American 
continent. 

3.2 The Committee was divided in its support 
for the other two applications. Members were 
hampered in their endeavour to arrive at a 
consensus by a lack of knowledge on certain 
aspects of the proposed venues and the long 
lead time before the conference. 

4.0 Resolutions 

The Committee recommended: 



4.1 That the Executive be directed u ain 
fuller information on the two applications 
including more precise detail on the proposed 
site within the venue, likely costs to delegates, 
specific details on support funding, and the 
structure of the conference: 



Carried unanimously: 
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4.2 That a final decision be arrived at by 
December 2, .1985, arid that leaders of both 
proposals be interviewed by the Executive, or ari 
Executive sub-committee, before the final 
decision is reached. 

4.3 That ICDE should do everything possible to 
assist the holding of a regional conference in 
Latin America in the next few years, whether or 
not Argentina is selected as the official ICDE 
World Cdriference venue. 

4.4 That notwithstanding the obvious problems, 
the ICDE recognise the need to move towards 
the adoption of more than brie official language 
for at least some sections of its world 
conference. 

The recommendations of the Future Plans 
Committee were approved and adopted by a 
show of hands. 



7. Report of the Nominations and Elections 
Committee 

Mr. Patrick Guiton presented Liie following 
report, after describing the procedures adopted 
by the Committee which included the holding of 
an ejection by secret ballot: 

The following nominations had been received — 



A total of 1471 ballots were cast for Vice- 
Presidents and the following five persons, who 
obtained trie highest number of votes, were 
elected as Vice-Presidents: 

Liz Biirge (Canada) 

Ben Gitaii (Kenya) 

Gisela Pravda (West Germany) 

David Sewart (United Kingdom) 

Maureen Smith (Australia) 

The President congratulated the new members 
of the Executivve arid thanked the members of 
the_ Nominations arid Elections Committee for 
their work. 

The Second Business Meeting adjourned at 5:35 
p.m. 

Barry L. Snowden 
Secretary-Treasurer 



For President— Fred Jevons (Australia) 
Kevin Smith (Australia) 



For Vice-President — Joe Ansere (Ghana) 
Liz Burge (Canada) 
Lara Euler-Ajayi (Nigeria) 
Rune Flink (Sweden) 
Ben Gitau (Kenya) 
Raja Jayagopal (India) 
Ian Mugridge (Canada) 
Michael Parer (Australia) 
Gisela Pravda 
(West Germany) 
Riyaz Punjabi (India) 
Reider Roll (Norway) 
David Sewart 
(United Kingdom) 
Maureen Smith (Australia) 
Wichit Srisa-An (Thailand) 
Ormond Tate 
(New Zealand) 



A total of 310 ballots were cast For President 
arid Kevin Smith was elected. 
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Extracts from Report of the Executive Committee, June 1985 



Message from the Presideft 



Countdown to Melbourne 



L.knpw that members of ICDE look forward with special 
pleasure to our world conferences. Between .conferences our 
international contacts are limited so the conference itself is an 
intense period of interaction. We renew old acquaintanceships, 
4 C Ypj.°r_ nc _w 9 ne_s_ and e nj o y the i n t e U e c t u aj a n d p r o f e s s i o n a 1 . 
stimulation of hearing about. the progress of distance education 
in many different countries. These activities albiio cbiild keep lis 
busy for more than 16 hours a day every day o: the 
conference. 



However, there is another very important activity that also 
demands bur attention during the conference. li is for ihe 
membership to chart the course and set the priorities of ICDE 
for ibc next__few years. The 1.982 Conference in. Vancouver was 
an important event in this regard. The resolutions pas ' by the 
ICDE membership at that conference really have j»im ie 
Executive Committee in its work since 1982. 

One of those resolutions called for "the resolutions approved at 
a world conference to be reviewed and repoii-. : hy ilie 
President at the following world conference". That \s [he 
purpose of this report. By also ^providing _you with t hi i j-oi is 
of the Executive Committee members and the Committee 
Chairs well in advance of the conference business meetings I 
hope to facilitate your participation in the discussion of iCDE's 
future development. 

This report to. the membership has loiir sections. After this . 
review of the Vancouver resolutions the second section contains 
the reports of the ICDE officers and committee chairs The 
third section. presents brief updates on the status and activities 
of various national and regional distance education _ 
associations. Section four tells the story of the last few years in 
pictorial form, recalling through photos some of the events in 
which ICDE has been improved. 

Review of Ihe Vancouver Policy Resolutions 
(pp 32-33: 1982 Conference Report) 



Secretariat 



Two resolutions called for ICDE to alter its historical policy of 

°_P cra t jng without a .permanent secretariat . .Accordingly _t_he 

President made application in 1982-83 for. the ICDE Secretariat 
to be funded under a programme Tor the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada. Unfortunately this 
application was unsuccessful. In ihese circumstances, and given 
the dispersal of ICDE*s secretariat functions among officers aiu. 
committee chairs in. many jdiffereut countnesand localities, it 
was decided not to invest ICDE funds in a single secret aii at. 
Nevertheless, as the Secretary-Treasurer reports, a relatively 
high volume of secretariat activity has been sustained on a cost- 
effec: : ve basis: 



Bulletin 

The resolution calling for the transformation of the ICDE 
Newsletter into a regular Bulletin has been implemented. T: •• 
ICDE Bujietin, which has appeared on schedule every fou; 
months, achieved a high standard right from the start and 
continues to broaded its coverage thanks to the excellent work 
of Editor David Sewart. 



inter national Vocumentation Centre 

Th c report oj ICDE's i n f orma tio n and _Docum en Ration Serv ices 
Committee indicates that considerable progress has .been made 
in implementing the resolution calling for the establishment of 
an international documentation centre. With ICDE support arid 

the sponsorship of the United Nations University the 

International Centre f<>i Distance Learning has been created at 
ihe U:K: Open University: 



Support (tier Journals 

Several .resolutions called for ICDE to support otherjournals in 
the field of distance education. As a result Distance Education 
now carries the ICDE logo oh its masthead arid ICDE Has paid 
for the t ransiat ion of certain articjes that have appeared in this 
journal. iCDH is. in regular contact with the editor of. Teaching 
at a Distance and regrets.lhat budget. cuts, have forced that 
important journal to publish bri a reduced schedule. 
Epistoiodidaktika has become the journal of .Correspondence 
Education and includes iCDE members on its editorial board. 

Relationships With National and Regional Associations 
The Executive has been successful in greatly strengthening 
relationships, wjth other distance education associations, A 
policy on affiliations was developed and has led to joint... . 
membership arrangements with some associations (ASPESA, 
Swedish Association for Distance Education) and special 
agreements with others. ICDE has made_£rants to help the 
activities of associations in the non-industrialized countries 
(African Association for Correspondence Education, 
DECAS1 A, Argentina Association for Distance Education). 



Regional Workshops 

ICDE has done much to implement the 1982 resolution calling 
for it to facilitate the holding of regional workshops. It has 
been a., co-sponsor, of a number of such workshops (Harare- 
July 1983; Cambridge -September 1983; Hong Kong -October 
1983, Buenos Aires September 1984) It has also ensured the 
presence of ICDE members at many other meetings by a 
scheme of personal grants operated by the Workshops, Visits 
and Exchanges Committee: 



An iCDE delegation visited Un. s :o HQ in October 1982 and 
tHer e I i a y e be en ongoing con tact s w i t h v a ri o u s o thee s of Une.sco 
since that. date. Unesco now distributes 50 copies of the ICDE 
Bulletin; The resolution passed in Vancouver which called for 
ICDE to "urge Uriescd to collect, reproduce, disseminate 
important research findings on distance education for 
developing countries" has been carried out. 



Another resolution called for ICDE to "work with Unesco to 
draft proposals, promote development ot rational policies for 
distance learning, and their integration into general educational 
planning". While individual ICDE members may be engaged in 
this endeavour the Executive has riot been able to make it a 
priority. 

More recently ICDE has begun, discussions with. Unesco and the 
United Nations UhivvMty on their future roles in the 
sponsorship of t ^ 'n rnational Centra for Distance Learning 
This will be the subject of a report in Melbourne, at which 
point members may wish to discuss further ICDE's role as a 
Category B affiliate of Unesco. 



Conference organization 



One resolution of Vancouver called for training sessions to be 
held in c on u net i o n w it h wo r id co n f ere; . ces_. The l h ree pre- 
co.n.f crence workshops to be held in Australia from August 
6-13; 1985 are a result: The Conference Programme Committee 
has also followed through on another Vancouver resolution by 
organizing sessions of special interest to academic staff. 
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Africa 



Financial Performance 



Resbjutlon ^ special attention to 

the important needs of Africa.. This resolution _has been 
implemented in various ways: I CD E provided financial support 
to the Harare workshop in July 1 983 and fb- a prior meeting 
l?_.pj?.!\i^ ICDE also funds the 

newsletter of the African Association for. Correspondence 
Education. Since 19S2 ICDH's grants to. African members arid 
institutions have substantially exceeded its total revenues from 
the continent. The unmet heeds remain, however, enormous. 



Liaison Officers 

in response to a rtsojution calling for .additional liaison officers 
the Exc c y l i ve developed a statement on their duties, and 
appointed some 22 liaison officers in 20 countries. In 
accordance with the 'ernis of the pohc\ many of these liaison 
officers have earned credi towards the registration fee for the 
Melbourne Conference. 



Conclusion 

Thanks to the efforts of a dedicated-team of vice-presidents, 
officers, committee chairs, liaison officers arid committee 
members the resolutions passed by the membership in 
Van9oyY? r _ln.l982_have been implemented in nearly all details. 
These achievements form a strong foundation for the further 
development of ICDE: The international network of distance 
educators and institutions is now operating at many levels As a 
result of the emphasis we have placed on 'being there' at 
regional meetings awareness of ICDE has increased 
considerably and with it Our membership in many countries. 

We must remember, however, that even at present numbers 
membership fees alone cannot provide a sufficient financial base 
for ICDE activities at their current level: We Owe OUr healthy 
financial situation to the surplus generated by the Vancouver 
conference Although ICDE will likely aim for a surplus on 
fy tu _ r _e_ conference accounts it should also seek to diversify its 
sources of funds by, for example, approaching international 
foundations for the funding Of specific activities. 

These three years as president of ICDE have been an enjoyable 
and fulfilling experience. 1 thank all members for their 
cooperation and support: 



Secrelary-Teasurer's Report 



This report covers a thirty month period, commencing after the 
Twelfth World Conference (June 1982). It is presented in three 
sections: Organizational Strategy, Financial Performance and 
Mem ^ship. 



Organizational Strategy 

Following the very successful 1982 Conference held in 
Vancouver, Canada, the President and Treasurer undertook a 
review of the roles of Treasurer, Secretary and Membership 
Sectary. It was concluded that the positions of Treasurer and 
Secretary should be combined under the title of Secretary : 
Treasurer and that this officer, working closely with the 
President, should take responsibility for administering the 
membership registry. 

TO make this organizational strategy feasible and to mmirmzc 
requirements for paid staff support and other services, modest 
investments were made in microcomputer. hardware and 
software to support accOUhling, membership processing arid 
correspondence functions This approach has been successful 
a n d , a long with con t ri bu lions of offic e support and other 
assistance from the President's and the Secretary-Treasurer's 
employing institutions^ has made it possible to sustain an 
relatively high level of activity on a cost : effective basis. 



Accounting operations commenced shortly following the 1982 
Conference with Uie receipt of a v king capital transfer of 
S 1 8,465 from the former Treasuer ibsequent transfers 
included $15,929 from "the .1.982 Conference Manager;. $13,246 
from the 1982 Conference Program Chairman; and $98,686 
from the- former Treasurer. In total, assets (recorded as cash) 
of $146,326 were transfered from the accounts of outgoing 
officers. 

The following table. summarizes Income, Expenses, Assets arid 
Liabilities for the 1982 through 1984 period, with estimates for 
1985. All amounts are expressed in Canadian Dollars. 





1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 




Actuals 


Actuals 


Actuals 


Estimates 


Income 


_ 572 


48,957 


28,378 


246,000 


Expenses.. 


4,798 


_72,.47_7 


77,308 


243,775 


Surplus (Deficit) 


(4226) 


(22,420) 


(48,930) 


2,225 


Assets: 










Cash 


6,038 


7,460 


2,944 


1,941 


Deposits 


20,000 


92,450 


52,800 


58,000 


Receivables 


104,757 


6,737 


1,972 


0 


Equipment 


11,304 


9,643 


6,750 


4,725 




142,099 


116,290 


64,466 


64,666 


Liabilities 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Membership 

In June of 1982 there were 499 individual members arid 45 
member institutions of t he Council, including those fully 
registered delegates who attended the Twelfth World 
Conference. A total of 53 different countries were represented: 

For the year immediately following the 1982 Conference, 
membership recruitment efforts were directed at maintaining the 
expanded base resulting from the larger than ever conference 
attendance.. In July of 1983, special recruitment efforts were 
commenced in t!ie Australia arid SOuth Pacific region to build a 
strOng membership base for the 1985 World Conference and 
subsequently, a special joint, membership, arrangement was 
made with the \ustralia and. South Pacific External Studies 
Association: Individual membership in this region increased 
from 46 at the end of 1983 to 116 at the end of 1984 Over the 
sjme period,, North Arnencan membership declined trom 133 to 
120. At the end of 1984, Australia had the largest number of 
members with 1Q1,, Canada ranked second With 78 arid the 
U:S:A:, third, with 42. 

.^ n _c_ e __i9A2j.an .emP na sis has been placed on encouraging 
institutional membership, to make the Council's financial base 
somewhat more stable, and to give Council activities a greater 
profile within the growing number of institutions becoming 
involved with distance education activities. From the 45 
institutions on the roster in June of 1982, the institutional 
membership iido grown to 115, FOrty-five of these have 
enrolment of greater than 3,000 students. Thirty are library 
members. 

Summaries of membership for 1982 arid 1983 are presented in 
the following table, Additional detail can be found in 
Attachment 2. 

Among the initiatives-undertaken to increase membership and 
activity levels in ICDE between World Conferences was the 
development of a worldwide network of liaison officers to 
Promote the Council in their countries and to inform ICDE Of 
local development: In addition to their contributions to the 
Bulletin and other Council interests and activities, manj 
brought new members to ICDE L significantly expanding 
n<embership in their countries and regions. 
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individidual: 

Honorary 
Regular 



1983 



3 

276 



1984 



3 

35 



Research Committee Report 



(Membership: Desmond kecgin (choir), J. Anscre, A.W Bates, 
A Gupta, B Hojmberg, H Mark cm c 7 t A. Morgan, J. 
Palavicini; D:G: Shale; J: Taylor; B; W.llen). 



Institutional: 
Category A (3000 + enrol) 
Category B (3000 -enrol) 
Category L (Library) 

Tot a M n d i v i d u a } M e m hers 

& Institutional Representatives 



44 
34 
14 
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45 
40 
30 
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Report of the Workshops, Visits and Exchanges Committee 
(abridged) 



(Membership: Gisela Pravda (chair), Siisari D'Amorti, l.D: 
Euler Ajaya. Michael Parer S.D Ndlo\u, Bawd Sehgman, 
Chester Zelaya) 

General Aims 



The general aims of ICDE Workshops, Visiis and Exchanges 
Committee are to collect and share information about 
workshops, conferences etc; in the field of distance education 
around the world; to encourage and support the organization 
of .workshops L mainly either on , special subjects of interest or on 
regional aspects; to promote visits of distance education 
institutions; to develop an exchange programme -on a.sinali . 
scale, to start with; to support the participation of individual 
ICDE members in distance education workshops, conferences 
etc. 

It is the general idea to make workshops, visits and exchanges 
an interrelated unit whenever and wherever possible in order to 
focus our attention on one special topic or one region av a 
time: 



Budget 

ICDE allowed ?US 10.000, for [lie Workshops. Visits and 
Exchanges Committee. These funds were meant either to enable 
individual ICDE members to take__p_art in workshops or the 
planned exchange change programme or to visit other distance 
education institutions. 



Results of Our Work 

Looking back over the last two years we have to ask what did 
yvL_achieve 7 First we were able to support a number of ICDE 
members to participate, etc. or to visit DE institutions. 

We started to build up a regular information service in the 
Bulletin of the ICDE about DE conferences, workshops etc. 
taking place around the world. This service has to he improved 
and urgently needs the help of many ICDE colleagues. 



The intended exchange of DE colleagues has only been started. 
We hope to be able to report about some kind of success 
during the Melbourne conference. 

With reference to Workshop Subjects we have closely 
cooperated with ICDE Women's international Network (WiN) 
and. have suggested conducting a DE workshop on the occasion 
of the UN World Conference on Womert in Nairobi in July. 
1985. We are hoping thai -with support from Liz Burge arid 
Susan D\Antoni v Chairpersons of WjN Dr Reinhild Rodngues 
will be able to give a presentation on "Non-traditional 
educational opportunities for women": 



The Workshops, Visits and Exchanges Committee is also 
partner in a pre-conference to the 13th ICDE World 
Co n f ere n ce in Me 1 bo u rnc on "The Design an d D cycjppmcni c f 
DE** organized by Dr. Michael Parer, Gippsland Institute of 
Advanced Education. 



Research Grants 

For the period 1983 to 1985 the ICDE Research Committee is 
promoting research in distance education by the awarding ot 
grants to successful applicants. 

Applicants were received in 198.3 and evaluated by eonunittees 
established in each region as follows: 



Region 

Africa 
Asia 

Xustralri i 
Europe 

North America 
South America 



Grant Committee Chair 

J o s e p li . K >\ n s e r e 
Ariiri K. Gupta 
JC Ta\lor 
Birgitta WiUen 
Alistair Morgan 
Doug Shale 
Jaime Palavicini 



The successful proposals from. .each region. were assessed one 
against the other by Torstein Rekkedal iii Norway and on his 
recommendations the grants listed on the following page were 
made by the chairman of the research committee, Desmond 
Keegan. 

All grantees were required to send a progress report of their 
research to reach Torstein Rekkedal in Norway by 31 December 
1984. The finished project is to reach the chairman by 30 June 
1985, 



Monitoring Research 

.. As a service to the members. of ICDE the Research. 
Committee monitors projects throughout tile world: All 
members submit lists of important books or projects known to 
them for the period Juh 1982 June 1985 Rcports_arc being 
collated and listing of important projects will be made at the 
Melbourne conference: 



Women's International Network Report 

Since its inception in June 1982, the activities of the Women's 
International Network have generated attention both within the 
beyond the distance education arena. 

The idea of a women's network within the ICDE arose in the 
atmosphere and disCUssibris of the Twelfth World Conference 
in Vancouver in June 1982. A majority of the women delegates 
were concerned about the need to represent the experience of 
women learners and women educators more equitably in. 
professional discussions. They were also keenly interested in 
developing a communications arid support system that would 
develop li_nkj_ made in. Vancouver a n_d .encourage up-to-date 
sharing of information. In short, these delegates sought an 
organized way of strengthening contacts: a Way that would be 
integrated with ICDE activity, yet recognize the uniqueness of 
women's experience [n education. Liz Burge_ ajid Susan 
D'Antoni agreed to poll all women ICDE members on their 
communication needs and set up an organization to meet these 
needs. Support in various forms from Audrey Campbell arid 
John Daniel be-^an at this stage and has continued tnrough 
these first three years. 



B> early 1983, Women's International Network (WIN) had been 
officially estabjished. In its goals and structure^ jt is similar to 
other professional networks, although it is comparatively 
unique in its extent Of international coverage: The nearest 
parallel organization is The Women's Program of the 
International Council for Adult Education, its help and support 
are also acknowledged. 



Activity has centred on building an organizational structure, 
defining the concept and creating communication tools. 
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Grants awarded by the Research Committee 

AtYnwr(s) 

|mermitjonai j.C. Taylor 

Rescareh (Co-ordiriaior) 
Project 

Africa Ij.k. tiiiau 



Asia 



i Kaiin 



/h/<7/v.s.v 

Darling Downs. JAE, 
Toowobiliha; Q 1 Li : . 
Australia 

Correspondence Course 
Llriit; Uni\ ersiiy of 
Nairobi, Keriya 

Utkai University, . 
Bluibitncswai - 4; Oris'sa 
I iidia 



f'fh' Oram 

Predictive MciaiKilySis: A New Research SI. 500 

Paradigm Tor Distance Education 



uiucvcniciii Motivation in Disiaiiee Education 



Survey of Drop-OuisJll.lH? Disiaiiee S S00 

Education Sysicrii iii I iidia 



N. joseri Cjiahder. 
S. Kevin and 
P. Sudliakarafi 

R. A slier and 
A. Awoak 



University of Kerala, 
kariavattam, . 
Triv-indrnhi, India 

SNDT Women's 
University, Bombay 
1 iidia 



Drop-Out s from Distance f-dticaiioil - $ MX) 

A Case Siiidv 



An J lives ligation into .the Study Habits S 800 

of Adult 1 ^earners of Open University 

Progr amines ot SNDT Universii\ and the 

Study of Impact of Guidance on Their Studs 

Habits 



K. Sim una 



Himneliiii Pradesh 
Uiiiversity. Shim la 
171005, India 



Dcs doping i I Ltdback System in 
Disiaiiee Education 



S 800 



Australasia 



M is:,e v I ni\crsil\ . 

B. Shaw, DAY. Mutton 

M.S. Parer. 
S.W; Crokcr 



Extia-Mural Student's 
SoLiei\ . M isslv 
University, New ZealanJ 

Gippsland IAE, Deakhi 
Uiiivusitv 



The Evolution arid Function of a Si, 200 

Student Operated Support Network lor 
Distance Students 

Cross Institutional P ^ci Institutional 5 900 

Support and Rewards or Academic 
Staff Teaching External Studies 



Europe 

N brih America 
South A hi erica 



No awards approved 
T.I:. Ravnor 



CD. /elaya 
Goodman 

Ci D. OisiieLi 



Institute of C inadiau 
Bankers, Montreal, 
C a ii a d a 

! crsidad Estaiai a 
Di<aancia, Costa Rica 

A v. ( b"!oh S57, P 9 NO 
OP TO. 'B\ 5000 
Cordoba, Argentina 



Identification of Potential Distance 
Eearrihig Drop-Out s 

Proyecto .de in vestigacibn de 
tutoria telefoiiica 

The Attitude of Uni versus Ptoles.sors 
Toward Distance Education in Argentina 



S2; 5(H) 



52; 500 



SI. 200 



The organizational Strueturc consists of a central bfhee in 
Toronto, Canada, and eight regional representatives. W'lN's 
? j\nir_ has bee n rcsponsi b(c for im c r nat i o naj je v ej eo.iita c i s , 
production of. the. Win Newsletter and Membership Directory, 
I i a. son with related networks, and general planning, iii 
collaboration with the representatives The representatives are 
responsible lor ICDE publicity and recruitment to WIN, news 
gathering for the WIN Newsletter, and general facilitation of. 
contract between colleagues at the regional level; Broad World 
areas represented so far arc the UK, the Nordic countries, the 
African continent, the South Pauhc, India. Austr.aia (which 
has its own WIN structure), Canada, and South America. 

Defining the concept of networking has been important for two 
reasons First, while the concept of networking ior information 
and support .has been a strong and overt, tradition. in male 
experience, it has not been so_in the traditions and Work 
experience of many women. The benefits of overt networking 
have therefore been outlined to encourage the assertive and 
productive use of new resources. 



If the first reason was based on explanation, the second is 
based cn accuracy. Defining the concept was also designed as a 
reassurance that the network is not anti-male. Its existence 
acknowledges the continuing heed of women to more clfeetiveiy 
share their ideas and own experience, but points out al.o that 
this may be done in parallel with other .networking activity: 
Where women still have to contend with the c fleets (often 
unintended, but still having impaet) ol. tor example sexist 
laa^u ice, their identihction with the .xpcrieme of women peers 
may act as a coping mechanism. 
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Pre-Conference Workshops and Visits 



In the \Veek preceding the Conference t\vd 
workshops were held in Melbourne (co-drdinatdrs, 
Michael Parer and GiesTa Pravda) and Gcciong 
(coordinator, Babara Coltman) and a group visit 
to Perth tertiary institutions was organised by 
Patrick Guitonand Maureen Smith; Reports of 
these ventures appear below by courtesy of 
Michael Parer, Barbara Coltman and Patrick 
Gniton: (Ed:) 



to overcome sonic ot the distance related 
problems in Austral ij by using the methods of 
external studies that have been successful in 
other disciplines. 

to meet with nurse educators froiii other 
institutions already using DE: 
to share health oriented educational materials 
that arc currently used to teach in the external 

mode; 



Report on the Pre-Conference Workshop on 
Institutional Design held at Victoria t lege 
(Toorak Campus) 7th-13th August, 1985; by 
Michael Parer 

A Prc-Conferencc Workshop was planned for the 
week preceding the Conference 7-1 3 August. There 
were three strands planned, one on educational 
development/instructional design, one on nurse 
and health education and the third music at a 
distance. 

This workshop was to be co-ordinated by Michael 
Parer of Gippsland Institute of Advanced 
Education and Gisela Pravda, Chair of the ICDE 
Workshops Visits and Exchange Committee. 

These workshops had a twofold objective: 



Music at u Distance 



1. to enable participants to work in teams to 
develop their instructional materials. 

2. to prepare participants to conduct similar 
workshops in their own institutions. 



to establish contact between persons/institutions 
working in this area or planning to do so; 
to present a diversity of materials used for 
teaching music at a distance. 
to discuss content and instructional design of 
these materials. 

through group discussions and work sessions to 
find practical solutions to difficulties in 
presenting music in the distance mode, 
to present and give ihe participants "hands on" 
experience in the use u«" various media for 
delivering music at a distance. 



Eight weeks before the workshops were to begin, 
however, there were only a dozen participants. 
Consequently we re-assessed the original plan and 
wrote to all who had expressed some interest. The 
response led us to modify our plan to a series of 
two-day workshops to be held at the Melbourne 
Study Centre of GIAE at Victoria College Toorak 
Campus. 



Each strand of the workshop had slit:". it Iy different 
objectives. 



Educational Development /Instructional Design 



These ■•ovarii ped programs were attended by 
seven i : 70) participants from ten (10) 
countries — 35 educational developers, 18 nurse and 
Ileal' i educators arid 17 music educators. 



to explore the professional role of the 

instructional designer in DE. 

to work in teams with a diversity of study 

materials brought by participants. 

to design effective group strategics to assist in 

the development, administration arid teaching in 

a DE system. 



Nurse and Health Education 

a to explore the possibilities of DE in nurse arid 
health education as it changes to the Advanced 
College sector. 



Educational Developments/ Instructional Design 



In conjunction with Dr Bob Ross of Griffith 
University, who is the convener of the AS PES A 
special interest group on instructional design the 
L\vb-day program was planned to allow 
participants to clarify their preferred role and 
practice. Participants were asked to bring as the 
basis for the workshop: 

n a diary of their activities over the past month. 
■ several examples of what they saw as good 

exam pics of design principles in their study 

materials. 

i a short list of the authors who had most 
influenced their preferred activities. 
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The participants ranged from newcomers to 
experienced - t . 4 act it i oners and the workshop was 
adopted to satisfy the needs of both groups; these 



Music at a Distance 

The two-day workshop attracted participants from 
ail of the Eastern States of Australia, India, 
Norway and West Germany. The persons attending 
representee^ a broad spectrum of organisations 
(correspondence schoo[s, education departments, 
tertiary colleges, universities and other independent 
and state music teaching and/or distance education 
institutions) involved in the development of 
programs ranging from elementary to advanced 
levels. 

Three types of concentrated activity were provided: 
the presentation of actual course? materials and/or 
subject matter by participants; the demonstration 
of various media used in music programs at a 
distance, followed by hands-on experience; group 
discussions of issues and problems in teaching 
music at a distance. Participant presentations of 
materials included the use of print, graphics, music 
notation and cassette-tape. One media 
demonstration explored further use of the audio- 
cassettee as a powerful sound-recording and 
communication medium particularly suited to 
music programs in distance education. Various 
micro-computer demonstations provided working 
experience with interactive instructional music 
software, the development and production of print 
materials arid graphic scores and the recording and 
reproduction of musical examples. 

A most significant aspect of this p re-conference 
workshop was the unanimous resolution by the 
participants to establish a special interest network, 
or working group, under the auspices of ICDE. 
The special interest group will seek to develop a 
communication network, in the form of a 
newsletter arid a working/research journal, 
throughout Australia — and than to replicate this 
network in other countries, beginning with 
Norway. The primary objective of such a network 
will be to develop, foster and promote music in 
distance education through the collaboration of 
individuals arid institutions. The chairperson of the 
interest group in Australia will be Mr Tony 
Hughes, Senior Lecturer in Music, Dcakin 
• . diversity, 3217 arid the international co-chair Mr 
Bernt Johan Otterri, Gammclgaardveien 31, 
N-9020, Tromsdalen, Norway. 



activities were then continued at the three special 
interest sessions For developers at the iCDE 
Cbii feiei ice. 

Two suggestions emerged from this workshop: 

1. The need for Further workshops to be designed 
to brief newcomers to the field on techniques 
that i- .e been found Successful in preparing 
Distance Education Materials. 

2. That it is opportune to get experienced 
designers and developers to reflect arid write on 
their professional role. It is proposed that this 
be undertaken before the next ICDE 
Conference. 

Nurse and Health Education 

The eighteen participants found among themselves 
a community from a dozen institutions either in 
Distance Education oi interested in usiria this 
method; During this workshop they iodked at the 
ways of designing materials, and of the importance 
of a comprehensive system to design arid produce 
materials, to administer the enquiries arid delay 
processes, and to keep open communication with 
the students. A couple of sessions were held in 
conjunction with the Educational Developers. 

An important resolution emerged from this 
workshop: 



* lie working group of nurse educators meeting 
kv to the iCDE conference in Melbourne, 
^•jjt 1985, resolved to establish a special interest 
o.k under Me auspices of ICDE and 
. ^ES - an.-i ,;i e College of Nurses, Australia. 
T 'oec ; ul ink :st network will seek to collect 

. mi. :r DF cities and study materials and 
pn <tv -o • . >;essi development in nursing and 
h» ...jcation ar - will seek to organise a 
co" ft . < ice vksho,; in Victoria mid-1987. The 
co-o:l .x2 -ill be Jane Corchrane, Executive 
Direi >'>r \„ College of Nurses, Australia. 
Mich~el ?a'-~, Mead x f EHucariDnal Development 
and Res'.ar.r,; GIAE wi!i monitor and collect DE 
nursin< materials and organize the conference. The 
in-ernaucnal linkages will be through Margaret 
Haughy of the University of Victoria, B: C. and 
Riyaz Punjabi of the University of Kashmir. 
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Report bit the Pre-Conference Workshop in 
Counselling sponsored by Deakin University and 
Athabasca University, held at the institute of 
Educational Administration, Geelbng, 9th-12th, 
1985; by Barbara Coltman 

Bridging the gap 



In his keynote address, Stanley Croker (University 
of N;S.W.) suggested that those concerned with 
student support in Distance Education were "less 
builders of bridges than a bridge available to 
students; a direct link between students and the 
institutions; students and their environment, 
students and themselves; and we are usually a 
bridge within the institution between individuals 
and groups." 



Extending the metaphor of bridging and gaps; the 
workshop sessions centred on a number of aspects 
of support, both for students and for staff. The 
first sessio.. was student-centred; a short workshop 
looking at open-entry and academic readiness. 
Nigel Paine of the Scottish Council for 
Educational Technology (S.C.E.T.) identified 
certain characteristics which represented open and 
closed systems of learning. The nature of open 
systems of learning broaden.'; access but at the 
same time, the more open system the more 
complex the administrative and academic issues. It 
is therefore important to be aware of the need to 
balance "openness'* for learners with what is 
possible for institutions to implement. 

Three main questions to come from the discussion 
were the problems of assessing academic; 
readiness; what strategies can we employ to avoid 
high attrition arid what staff development, if any, 
is required in such an open system. 

Response to some of these_ issues came but of a 
session of Pre-enrolment Counselling. Barbara 
Coltman (Deakin University) and Stanley Croker 
described a th r ^c stage process of self-counselling, 
during which students are invited to reflect on 
their choices an J o^cisions so that self^selectiori, 
rather than instil JtJona* selection, is the objective 
of the process. 1 hr Counselling service takes an 
c :tive role in stude. t contact to provide 
.' i format ion, to ass t in clarifying the goals of 
lending students, to suggest ways in which 
se may be achieved . Personal contact by 
- ephorie or through cT.zritatibri workshops plays 
<xm important part in Lie decision to enrol. 



Professional development is the main motivational 
factor for those enrolling at Fernuniversitat; Jorn 
Bartels noted that students at F;U; experienced 
similar difficulties to those reported by students in 
other institutions with respect to time and study 
techniques; A recent survey of withdrawing 
students indicated that there is a major difficulty in 
learning alone; and that the sense of isolation is 
one factor in attrition; 

The role of educational broker is particularly 
important in the pre-enrolment period for 
students; Kevin Livingston (Northern Territory 
External Studies Centre) provides a resource for 
students at twenty-four universities and colleges 
throughout the Commonwealth, Emphasis on the 
dual functions of information and counselling is 
important in providing the best opportunity for 
appropriate decisions. The N.T.E.S/C. uses a 
range of technologies to provide that two-fold 
service. The outcome of appropropriate decision 
making is the confidence building aspect for the 
individual, ./..:ch in turn is important for effective 
learning. 

Other ways of providing information and effective 
support for the pre-enrolment period were use of 
continuing students, information booklets based 
on student feedback, and sharing with new 
students what we know from experience of 
students in previous years. 

From the concerns of pre-enrolment counselling we 
moved to the questions of academic readiness arid 
provision of support through enhancement of 
learning skills. 

Bbrje Holmberg (FerriuriiversatJ distinguished 
between deep and surface learning arid postulated 
that, instructional design plays an important part in 
the learning response. Deep structure learning can 
be encouraged through an integrated process of 
exercise, example and study skills teaching which 
encourages flexible learning. 

An integrated model for delivering study skills 
presented by John Browii-Parker (Tas. C.A.E.) 
suggested some "navigational aids" for negotiating 
the obstacles with frequent K impede the transition 
from secondary to post-secondary education. 
Particularly, the discussion concentrated on study 
skills for the educationally arid socially 
disadvantaged arid strategies for mounting 
appropriate programs. 



From a . wide experience of teleconferencing both 
by telephone and satellite, Kevin Livingston 
(N.T.E.S.C.j 1 presented a case study of orientation 
sessions conducted by teleconferencing. He spoke 
to a paper previously circulated which raised such 
issues as providing the students with a sense of 
belonging to ah alma Ynaten the need to balance 
the means of communication with the needs of 
stiidehts, arid the nature of that communication 
with its objectives. 

The paper stimulated a lively discussion, both with 
the panel arid the workshop participants on the 
range of uses for which teleconferencing is a 
valuable bridge. 



University of the South Pacific has used various 
technologies. Data transmission with micro 
processors and teleconferencing is used in both 
administrative and in academic activities, course 
development, staff development, teaching, pre- 
enrolment information, committee meetings and 
case conferencing. 

Athabasca University uses a regu.. 
student-supper: services ai;d in W. \ 
multi-ooint conferences were coiaIl 
sites were linked for a workshop 
support, and the second ivory j;ri 
sues for a workshop on cornpul -?r< -r ice 
education: pbservations on the Use of 
teleconferencing ere that meetings ten leu iu 
shorter than con 'emional meetings and 'he success 
of a teleconference is contingent oil two key 
issues: chairing the meeting requires a clear 
protocol an:* record of proceedings and the 
planning needs to be well documented with an 
agenda circulated to participants prior to the 
meeting. 

Similar statements on the need for careful 
preparation' prior to the conference were expressed 
by others who have included teleconferencing in 
their teaching repertoire and for administrative 
purposes. Teleconferencing emphasises the frailties 
of human interaction; hence there is a need to 
prepare and analyse; 

Technology must be "user-friendly" above all else 
and for this reason staff training is important to 
explore and develop new ways of questioning, 
listening and leading by the teleconferencing mode. 



Camillen P. arid Livingston, K „ "Orientation Sessions for 
Distance Students Combining teleconferencing with I all 10- 
face contact through. regional centres", Northern Territory 
External Studies Centre, Darwin, Darwin, Australia 



"Haiicis on" workshops were conducted bri decision 
making, self-help groups, computer games, MAIL 
Tcm and effective use of the telephone. A practical 
session on stress management for staff provided a 
small haven of quiet for those who followed Sue 
Borland's (U:N;E;) instructions to "breathe quietly 
and relax." 

The fuiai session was on service evaluation. 
Presented by Athabasca University, Jane Brindley, 
Christine Nelson and Barbara Spronk introduced a 
model for student support which related tutorial, 
advisory and counselling function to subject, 
problem and person-centred concerns: The model 
served as a most usefui structure for considering 
the range of support roles recognised as 
"counseling" in Distance Education: 

The purposes of service evaluation are important 
to identify needs and initiate improvement in a 
service nnd in the face of diminishing financial 
resources for higher education, evaluation serves to 
identify, justify and maintain effective support 
programs. 

In the plenary session the chairperson, David 
Grugeon (O.U.) identified certain recurring themes 
from the workshop. 

3He-ah::iety for counsellors derives in part from 
the heed to ovide hew modes of support 
removed from the traditional models of 
counselling. Often the roles for the counsellor 
include tutoring and acting as inte r mediary 
between students and the institution. Harking back 
to the analogy of bridges, if we recognise the 
"crocodiles" beneath the bridges then perhaps the 
"role of counsellor may not be to tame the 
crocodiles but to become as savage as they are". 

Flexibility is heeded to provide appropriate 
bridges, since an expanding clientele leads to new 
customs arid hew ways of providing support. 
Counsellors will have to become familiar with the 
appropriate use of technology. The role conflict 
for counsellors in dual-role institutions is apparent 
when the demands of a traditional bri-campus 
students are combined with provision of support 
for external students, whose heeds may be similar 
to dri-campus students but the support provided 
must be different. 

In his final summing-up, David Sewart (O.U.) 
asserted that distance education needs bridges 
between students arid institutions, Counsellors arc 
an important part of the bridge design which 
allows students to reach the institution arid 
function within it. 
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There was concern expressed that distance 
education is still in a defensive position and is 
often seen as the "poor .-elation" of traditional 
modes. With the rapid increase in numbers 
entering higher education by way of distance 
education: there is likely to be greater recognition 
of parity. The cleavage between 01 and off-campus 
study is a point of view that has more to do with 
systems than the quality of the mode of -learning. 

A plea was made for the preservation of print as a 
teaching mode and a warning issued on the 
seductions of technology, where misuse can be a 
technical drama rather thin learning experience. In 
supporting print as a proven means of learnings 

Sewart pointed out it is cheap, easily 

transportable, and readily available to all. This 
final point in the form of a question was — where 
to from here? 

That question was addressed at a meeting of the 
Counselling Special Interest Group (COUN-S1G) at 
the main conference. 



Pre-ICDE Conference Visit: Western Australia; 
by Patrick Guifon 



International delegates flying directly to ICDE in 
Melbourne could see provision of distance 
education for Victoria's one third of the Australian 
population concentrated in one tenth of its 
landmass. Those responsible for distance education 
in Western Australia wanted to give some 
delegates the chance to see how our programs are 
provided for one tenth of the nation's population 
scattered over one third of its total area. 



This prc-lCDE visit program was run from August 
6th to 8th and we welcomed 12 visitors form 6 
countries ranging from Canada, through Scotland, 
England, West Germany and Thailand to New 
Zealand. Half day visits with specific themes were 
arranged at each of the four tertiary institutions 
(University of Western Australia, W.A. Institute 
of Technology, W.A; College of Advance 
Education and Murdoch University) and delegates 
also visited the Technical Extension Service and 
the Distance Education Centre of the Department 
of Education which caters for school age students: 
One European -ielegate having risen early one 
morning to catch a flight to the Goldfields found 
himself in the paradoxical position of being fog- 
bound in the Australian outback but persevered in 
order to sec the Kalgooriie School of the Air in 
operation; 

The group was a happy one and those of us who 
had acted as hosts in Perth were glad to have 
made new friends with whom to share the rest of 
the ICDE Conference in Melbourne. Our thanks 
to all those international delegates who cathe to 
see us in Perth. 

O 
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Far Distinguished Serviee 

During the Conference, Deakin University in 
Geelong (80 km from Melbourne) 4 )ok the 
opportunity while having many of the world's 
leading experts in distance education in Australia 
to honour three of ICDE's most distinguished 
members for their contributions to distance 
education. Dr. John Daniel (Canada), Professor 
Bbrje Holmberg (Sweden/West Germany) ^nd 
Professor Otto Peters (West Germ any) were 
awarded honorary Doctor of Letters degrees at a 
ceremony at Deakin on the Thursday evening of 
the Conference., Several busloads of conference 
delegates travelled to Geelong for the occasion. 
Fellow member Professor Fred Jevons, as Vice- 
Chancellor of Deakin, presented the candidates to 
the Chancellor, Mr Justice K. V. A. Aschc, who 
conferred the degrees (honoris causa) upon them. 




Professors Bdrje Holmberg, Fred Jevons, 

Otto Peters, Mr fustic Asche and Dr John Daniel 
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The New IGDE Executive 
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Director of External Studies 
University of New England 
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Australia 
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John Daniel 

Office of the Presideir 
Laurehtian University 
Ramsey Lake Road 
Sudbury 
Ontario 

Canada P3E 2C6 



Vice President 
Liz Biirge 

instructional Resources Development Unit 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
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Ben Gitau 

Assistant Director 
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College of Adult and Distance Education 

University of Nairobi 
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Vice Presiden t 

Gaseb Pnwda 
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West Germany 



Vice Presiden t 

David Sevvart 

Regional Director 
The Open University 
North West Region 
70 Manchester Road 
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ENGLAND 
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Maureen Smith 

Director of University Extension 
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Barry Snowden 

Vice-President — Administration 

Grant MacEwan Community College 

Jasper Place Campus 

P.O. Box 1796 

Edmonton 

Alberta 

Canada T5J 2P2 
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A Message from the New President 



Changes 

It is an honour to be writing to you as President. 
Not only is it personally satisfying to have the 
opportunity to help in promoting, the cause of 
distance education on an international scale but 
there is also some satisfaction to be gained in 
bringing a little more visibility to the role that 
\uotralia has played in distance education over 
many years. 

It is jlist twenty years since this organisation, then 
the Inter national Council for Correspondence 
Education (ICCE), had an Australian President in 
the person of Rene Erdos who at the Vancouver 
Conference in 1982 was made an honorary member 
for her distinguished service to distance education, 
especially within Australia arid Africa. Co- 
incidentally, it was Rene Erdos who pcrsuac 1 A me 
at the Brighton Conference in 1975, the first iCCE 
Conference that I attended, to stand for a position 
on the Executive because she was standing down 
after many years of service. Dir ng the Melbourne 
Conference it was mentioned bri several occasions 
that i was the longest serving Vice-President bri the 
Executive. I had a reeling that people Were trying 
to tell me something. I was of a inirid to step aside 
at the two previous Conferences ill Delhi in 1978 
and Vancouver in 1982, and went to Melbourne 
with some conviction that it was indeed time to 
make room for others. That I did riot was 
probably due more than anything else to the 
dynamism and exuberance of the delegates who 
attended the Conference which seemed to point so 
clear!} to exciting years ahead. Certainly, there 
have been marked changes in tlic organisation 
since that Brighton Conference which I attended as 
a newcomer to the international scene 

A vonc associated with distance education ov r the 
1 on years or so would have nor-^d 
phenomena growth in terms of enrolments, ne\v 
organisational models and more varied delivery 
systems made possible by new technologies. The 
result of ail this has been a change in the 
composition of the membership and of the 
executives elected at the two or three conferences. 
Such changes have not been without tension but a 
change of name for the organisation at the 
Vancouver Conference was, I believe an important 
step forward. 



This name change was more than an exercise in 
semantics for it has attracted membership from 
systems and organisations which had not 
previously shown interest in the organisation and 
ha.> provided a stimulus to established members to 
set new goals and evolve strategies for achieving 
them. I believe that the expectations of the 
membership have risen accordingly. Members are 
no longer satisfied (if they had ever once been) 
with waiting three or four years for the next world 
conference. They expect that their subscriptions 
will provide more than this and that the 
organisation will be as active between conferences 
as during them. One only has to rctlect upon the 
resolutions passed at the Vancouver ar.1 Melbourne 
Conferences to see that they now concentrate more 
on future developments ihan on expressing 
appreciation for past achievements, indeed, the 
achievements of the past three years under the 
Presidency of John Daniel have been quite 
remarkable and have set a precedent for 
subsequent presidents to attempt to match. 

The Executive 

The new Executive com bines experience with 
fresh r ess arid new perspectives. John Panic' David 
Sewart, Barry Snowden and I continue fro. le 
previous executive whilst Liz Burge, Ben Gitau, 
Gisela" Pravda arid Maureen Smith are new 
memK of the team. I must congratulate the five 
Vice 1 1; >i dents who were successful in being 
Jecied to the Executive as it was a re?! test of 
their qualities bri this occasion because of the 
strong competition for all positions. Altogether 
1 lie ;v were fifteen nominations for the five Vice- 
Presidential positions. J believe that the health of 
an organisation can often be judged by the 
numbers of people who wish to be involved in the 
decision-making arid are prepared to cent est an 
<\ cutive position to this end. It is unfortunate, 
however, in such circumstances, that there will be a 
nLiiiber of disappointed candidates. I wish to take 
this opportunity now of thanking ihem for offering 
their services arid, indeed, invite them to do so by 
suggesting ways in which they might contribute 
positively to ICDE activities, perhaps by joining 
committees, acting as liaison Officers, working 
within executives of Regional Associations, writing 
articles on distance education for publication, 
engaging in research, conducting workshops or 
sharing their expertise with others in some way. 
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The May Ahead 



Whilst uic university sector might appear id be 
over-represented bri the Executive arid other sectors 
not represented at all, I hasten to assure members 
that we will be sensitive to the needs and interests 
of the membership as a whole. Indeed, as I said at 
the closing luncheon at the Conference, we wish to 
provide as many opportunities as possible for 
members to participate in positive ways towards the 
develop merit of their particular areas of interest, 
whatever the level of education involved, wherever 
they may live or whatever model of distance 
education they represent. 

We can encourage involvement firstly by continuing 
the committee structure that has worked well 
during the past three years. Secondly, we propose 
to add to it by encouraging the formation of 
interest groups. Indeed, one of the major 
achievements of the Co; iterance, in my opinion, 
was the success of the ln*.r r» st group sessiors ow 
of which formal Special hUeisst Grovps ha^e been 
created, conveners cho r :n p:i./ ;^ar [or ongoing 
activities within t^ese groups ir Ululated. I see 
much to be p :»ncd by the 'ixecntive in encouraging 
any aukhy whlcn w^ 1 icilitate regular contact 
.-•rid exchange*; r.f q-iv.s in various forms within 
[,uch grou^r whether it be by di:-,:ance education 
method i ^:ng oh: ind new technologies), or 
ceeasionally, if f; is permit, getting together on a 
personal basis a: v/Orkshops and seminar:. The 
importance of interest groups is reflected in the 
Executive structure wherein each Vice-President has 
responsiblky for fostering the development of 
several such groups. T^ ; rdly, your interests can be 
assured only if you are prepared to initiate such 
events or get involved in the planning and 
implementation of programs. Perhaps you can do 
more to promote what you regard as important for 
your local area in the development of distance 
education? Your suggestions will always be 
welcome, either thorough youi regional association 
if you are a member of one, or directly to me or 
to any appropriate Vice-Preside: 

Priorities 

Developing interest groups and encouraging 
regional association activities are important on- 
going tasks. There are also jther issues requiring 
our attention. 



Obviously, one of the most immediate tasks for the 
Executive is to decide on the venue for the 
Fourteenth World Conference. As 1 write this 
message in September, the Executive is seeking 
more detailed information from Argentina and 
Norway to supplement their original submission 
and a decison will be taken within the next month 
or two whether we are all to meet again in Buenos 
Aires or Oslo. Whichever is the vetr .e; : am sure 
that the next conference will have i to offer; 
To most of us, either venae represents unfamiliar 
territory and because of this the prospects of 
attending the next conference are exciting: 



As far as the Bulletin is concerned, no time has 
been lost in producing Voiume No; 9. So organised 
is the Editor, David Sewart, that he managed to 
write a brief report of the Conference on his way 
home and had one day in which to meet the 
printer's deadline; Perhaps before you read this 
message he will have reduced the first issue for 
1986: In any case , be sure that there will 

be no hiatus in the pnaluction of this fine 
publicatk .. 



In the area of research, the extent to which ICDE 
can provide encouragement is governed partly by 
the funds that will be available for grants but 
mostly by the quality of proposals that are 
forthcoming from members. Maureen Smith will 
have oversight of this important area but the initial 
recommendations for grants, the monitoring of 
progress in the supported projects and reporting 
results to the next conference will be the 
responsibility of a Research Committee chaired by 
Torstein Rekkedal o^ Norway. 

Meanwhile, Giscla Pravda is developing plans for 
promoting workshops, visits and exchanges, John 
Daniel is maintaining close links with Keith 
Harry's Inter national Centre for Distance Learning 
(ICDL) with a view to providing both moral and 
tangible support from ICDE, Ben Gitau is taking a 
special interest in the problems of developing 
countries and Liz Burgc will continue to encourage 
the development of women's* networks cr global 
scale. 

1 hope that all this activity will keep bur 
Secrctary/Trcas:u*i, Barry Snowdcn busy on two 
Merits, namely, responding to requests for new 
membership applications and advising the 
Executive on how far its funds can be stretched to 
support deserving enterprises and projects. 



Conclusion 

Just as our common goal as distance educators is 
to try to devise better ways of diminishing distance 
between us and our students in both spatial arid 
psychological terms; so the essential role of ICDE 
is to diminish distance amongst its mci.ibers. If vvc 
believe in our own distance education 
methodologies^ then we should think of these as 
our first and most cost-effective means of 
interacting, by using publications, information 
sheets and data bases as well as forms of 
interactive technology such as telephones and 
teleconferencing; and I hope that we have not 
forgotton that letter writing is also an interactive 
technology but requires prompt responses to 
enquiries to be effectively interactive: Nevertheless. 
I hope that we will always look for opportunities 
between conferences to add that extra dr ion of 
personal contact too, for even distance 
rice' the stimulus of such contact. Af: 
d ; education a matter of indepen; : 
iritci action and "getting the mixture right : 

Finally, at the risk of belabouring the point, ICDE 
is the membership, not the Executive. We're here 
mainly to respond to your ideas and initiatives, not 
to guess what they are on your behalf: Of course, 
we have been given guidelines for action through 
your Conference resolutions but translating the 
general to the particular and turning statements of 
principle into relevant action that meets your needs 
must be a shared responsibility. With apologies to 
the late John F. Kennedy may 1 conclude with the 
maxim: "Don't ask what ; )E can do for you but 
what you can do for ICDE . So now, it's over to 
you. 

October, 1985. 
Kevin Smith 



Stop Press November 1985. 
Fourteenth World Conference in Qslb 

The next ICDE World Conference will be held in 
Oslo, Norway in August (probably from i0th-I7thj, 
1988. It will be mark the 50th anniversary of the 
foundation of ICCE from which ICDE has 
derived. 

At the Melbourne Conference last August, offers t ; 
stage the next Conference were received from 
Argentina, Norway arid the United States but 
additional information vyas required before the 
Executive was in a position to make a final 
decision. 

The Conference Manager will be Rcidar Nol'. 
Executive Director of the Norwegian %-c^'.cr 
for Distance Education (NADE) s w be the 

official host and coordinating ageno \* i expected 
that the Conference will be supp ~ .the Royal 
Ministry of Church and Education and the 
Norwegian State Institute for Distance Education 
(N.F.U.) 

David Scvvart, Regional Director of the North West 
Region of the U.K. Opci nivcrsity and a Vice- 
President of ICDE will L Program Chair and 
Erling Ljosa, of the Norsk Korrespondanseskole 
and Secretary of the A^soebiion of European 
Correspondence Schools > AECS), Associate Chair. 



The actual venue for the Conference will be the 
Biindern campus of the University of lb. The 
Conference Manager has already reserved 600 
rooms, mostly in the University's own hotel 
accommodation, for the expected inPux of 
delegates. 

Oslo, the capital of Norway, has a population of 
500 000 and is beautifully situated between the 
Oslo fjord and forests and lakes that surround the 
city, r,ir that has a 950 yeai-Iong history. Statistics 
tell i v ..it the average temperature in Oslo in 
August is approximately 20 < with 15 to 16 sunny 
days. 

More details . plany unfold. We hope to see you 
tlKrc. 

Kevin Smith 
Pij*:ident 
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Objectives and Organisation 1985-88 

The resolutions of the second business . meeting of 
ICDE at the Melbourne. Con fererice,. which are 
included elsewhere in this Report, reflect the 
membership's wishes that certain activities be 
continued arid new initiatives taken. The scope arid 
diy'.jiiuy of the tasks require the participation of 
individual members who are willing to become 
involved on committees or act as the 'eyes arid ears' 
of ICDE in their regions as liaison officers. 
Members of the Executive will have specific areas 
of responsibility at a policy level, but 
implementation of many resolutions, especially the 
development of interest groups, will be delegated to 
others who are prepared to take an active role. In 
this way the Council will more accurately reflect its 
international character and become more visible as 
an enterprising and dynamic association that 
achieves its basic constitutional objective, "to 
promote knowledge and improvement of distance 
education throughout the world" through the 
inherent desire of its members to share nselfishly 
their diverse expertise and experience with others. 

Please write to the appropriate Executive member, 
or to President Kevin Snih! , if you wish to 
contribute to the work of iCPR in -° particular 
area. The areas of responsibility have been 
distributed as follows: 



1: Regional Association and Liaison Officers: 

Kevin Smith 
2: Special Institutional Liaison: John Daniel 
3. UNESCO Liaison: David Sewart 
4: information and Documentation Services: 

John Daniel 
5; ICDE Bulletin: David Sewart 
6: Workshops, Visits and Exchanges: Gisela 

Pravda 

7. Research: Maureen Smith 

8. Women's international Network: L:z Burge 

9. Constitutional Review: Ben Gitau 

10. Membership: Barry Snowdcn 



Interest, Groups are already being formed arid each 
of the five Vice Presidents will have responsibility 
for facilitating the development of several of them 
through their respective committee conveners.. The 
folldwirig interest groups are being established, as 
requested by: the membership through the 
Resolution Committee: 

Bibliographic Data Bases 
Disabled Students 
Educational Technology 
School Level Distance Education 
Music at a Distance 
Science at a Distance 

Other Interest Groups are likely to be established 
in the following areas: Language Learning, 
Agriculture and Horticulture, Education Courses at 
a Distance, Business Management Courses, 
Graduate Level Distance Education, Counselling 
and Instructional Design 

Further details will be published in the Bi;!:.:::r. 

I f any member wishes to o»^v< ne an additional 
interest group, please write to tu- H?<?;ld^pi 
outlining your ideas for developir r ' iferaoiidu 
within your interest group and Ll . . o*.i expert inat 
ICDE could help you achieve this 



9 
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The Ddrling^DloWns Institute *Choir' leads delegates 
in the TCDE Conference Song "You're in 
Australia". 




The dosing session: an international pan*, 
discusses the future of distance education. 



List of Delegates 



Jenny Ahbey 

SA Health Commission 

Glenside Hospital, Fundi -"n H -id 

F^stwood 

3/ 

Australia 5063 

John Abbott 

National Extension College 

18 Brooklands Ave hue 

Cambridge 

England 

UK CB2 2HN 

Abdul Abdullah 

CA Eric Gondii 
beak in LY»". , . ; sity 
iVS-srn Pon<^ 
Vic 

Australia 32i? 
Dorothy. Adam _ 

Adult Migrant Education Services 
250 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3000 

Peter Adkins 

PO Box 1144 
Milton Centre PO 
Milton 

Qld 

Australia 4064 

Jill After 

Sached Trust Corresp College 
PO Box 11350 
Johannesburg 2000 
South Africa 2000 

Pnu^p Agramai 

Agraiiial Classes Corresp Div 

202 Piasad Chamber, 

Bombay 

India 

400 004 

A lay Ahmad 

Pershawar Uni/Pyschology Dept 

PO Box 843 

Peshawar 

N-W FP 

Pakistan 

Salahuddin Ahmed 

International Training I list 
Middle Head Road 
Mosman 
NSW 

Australia 2091 

Bruce, Aniens _ 
Ministry of Education 
909 Yonge Street 
Toronto 
Ontario 

Canada M4W 362 

Dave Ajudga 

PO Box 21143 

Nairobi 

Kenya 



Ahmad Al-Khaleeb 

Arab Bureau of Educn for the Gulf 
States 

PO Box 3908 
Riyadh. 
Saudi Arabia 



A llama 

Allama. iqbal Open University 

Sector H-B 

Islamabad 

Pakistan 

Sharifah Alsagoff 
5011 Brooklyn Ave N E 
67 

Seattle 

\Vu:,hington._.._ 
Malyasia 98105 

Qhery! Amundsen 

1503 Argyle 
Montreal 
Quebec 
Canada 
H36 1V5 



Lynette Ar... -isbn 
International Training Inst 
Mosman 
NSW .. 
Australia 2091 

Norm Anderson 

International Correspondence Inst 

ChaUssee De Waterloo 45 

[640 Rhode-St-Genese 

Brussels 

Belgium 

Lee Andresen 

TERC University of NSW 

PO Box 1 

Kensington 
NSW 

Australia 2033 
John Angus- . 

lr titute of Early Childhood Stu < 

146 Burren Street 

Newtown 

NSW 

Australia 2042 

Joe Ansere 

Institute of Adult Education 

University of Ghana 

PO Box 31 

Legpn 

Ghana 

Noel Anthbn; 

Dean, Faculty oi Business 

RM1T 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3000 

Pal Appavoo 

Athabasca University 

Box 10000 

Athahasca 

&Ibe; a 

Canaoa 

tog :ro 



Keith Ap K .>ipii 

Austin Hospital School of i-. : *---ing 

SUu\>y 

HeuieJberg 

Yi 

Aub.ralia 3084 
Ralph Arci.tL'te 

Austin Hospitai i : t coi of Nursing 

GPO Box 826 

Woden 

ACT 

Australia 2606 

Geoff Arger 

External Studies 
University of New England 
Armidale 
NSW . 
Australia 2351 

Geoff Ashurst 

Tocca 

143 Franklin Street 
Melbourne 

vie 

Australia 3000 

Roger Atkinson 

External Studies Unit 
Murdoch University 
Murdoch 
WA 

Australia 6150 

Hitoli Avei _ 

International Training Inst 

Middle Head Rd 

Mosman 

NSW 

Australia 

2091 

Mini Baird ....... 

Emily O rr CoIlege_r>f Art & Design 
1399 Johnston St, Granville ! 
Vancouver 
BC 

Canada V6H 3R9 
Alf Bakken 

Norsk Fjernundervisning 
Hrinsengate 6, 0152 
Oslo 1 
Norway 

Judlt Balik 

\mes Distance Unit 25M House 

Ground F'oor 

186 Blues Point Road 

North Sydney 

NSW 

Australia 2060 
Winifred Banks 

Adult Migrant Education Services 
250 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 

Vic . 

Australia 3000 



L. Barber 

Adult Mig Services 
250 Elizabeth St 
Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3000 
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Lindsay Barker 

DDiAE _ 

PO Darling Heights 

Toowooifiba 

Qld 

Australia 4350 

Joern Battels 

Peril uriivcrsi tat 
5800 Hagcn 1 
West Germany 

James Beck 

RMIT Corhm Services Unit 

BOX 2476V GPO 

Melbourne 

Victoria 

Australia 3001 

Genevieve Benier 
IFCAM 

48 Rue La Boetie 
Paris 

France 75008 

Chris Bennett 

CATocca 

143 Frankli- St 

Melbourn. 

Vic 

Australia 3000 
Terry Bennett 

Educational Services Branch 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Marjorie jJennii-'! 

The Learn Ah* <*a Network 

2221. East Northern Lights Blvd, Suite 210 

Anchorage 

Alaska 

USA 99508 

Jorge Berhiiy 

Tarapaca 370 
Miraflorcs 
Lima 
Peru 

Don Bewley 

Centre for Extramural Studies 
Massey University 
Palmerston North 
New Zealand 

Df Bhatnagar 

Director of Corresp Courses 
Panjab University 
Chandigarh. 
India 160014 

Bob Bigsby 

Olds r >iicge 

Olds 

Alberta 

Canada TOT IPO 
Pam Birkett 

Corres School/Education Centre 

Flinders Street 

Adelaide 

SA 

Australia 5000 



Narelle Blakeman 

C/.-TOCCA _ 
143- Franklin St 
Melbourne 

Vic___ 

Australia 3000 

Charles Biooti 
3605 Artie 1644 
Anchorage 
Alaska. 
USA 99503 



Inge bo rg Bo 

Norsk Korrcspondanseskole 
Iridustigrateh 41 
0357 Osio 
Norway 

Frhs Van Den Bbgaerde 

Vice Principal Unisa 
PO Box 392 
Pretoria 0001 
South Africa 

Pe_ s __fipwjay 

Student Services Centre 
University Of New England 
Armidale 

NSW Australia 2351 

Ron Bovvley 
GIAE 

Switchback Rd 

Churchill 

Vic 

Australia 3842 

Colin Bowling 

PO Box 522 
TabUbil 

Western Province 
PNG 

David Boyd 

College of Externa Studies 

199 Regent e '; 

Rcdfcrn 

NSW .. 

Australia 2016 

Gary Boyd 

Ednc_Dept H549 Concordia Uni 
1455 De Maisonneuve West 
Montreal 
Quebec 

Canada H36 1ME 

Margaret Bradney 

PO Box 78 

Hawthorn 

Vic 

Australia 3122 

Chaiyong Brahmswong . 

Office Of-Ed Technology STOU 
9/9 MOC 9 Tambol Bangphood 
Pakkred 

Nonthaburi 

Thailand 11120 

Kath Brewster 

Armidaie CAE 
PO Box 344 
Armidale 

NSW 

Australia 2350 



Jane Brindley 

Athabasca University 
10324-82 Avenue 
Edmonton 
Alberta 

Canada T6E 128 

Kdwin Brooks - _ 

Deari School of Commerce 
PO Box 588 
Wagga Wagga 
NSW 

Australia 2650 

Gilbert Brown 

RMIT_ Comm. Services Unit 
Box 2476V GPO 
Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3001 

Robert Brownlee 

Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic __ 
Australia 3217 



Robert Brulotte 

Tele Univcrsite 

214 Ave St Sacrcmcnt 

Quebec 

QC 

Canada GIN 4M6 

Li/ Burge 

Ins* for Studies In Ed 
252 Bloor Street W 
Toronto 
Ontario 

Canada M5S 1V6 

Richard Burrows 

Student Centre 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds Vic 
Australia 3217 

Dick Cairnes 

Distance _Edu ca t i o 11 Ce n t r e 
Parliament Place 
West Perth 
WA 

Australia 6005 

Margaret Cameron 

Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vie 

Australia 3000 



Joan Campbell 

TOCCA-RMIT 
143 Franklin St 
Melbourne 
Vic 3000 



Diana Carl 

Mount Saint Vincent University 
166 Red ford Highway 
Halifax 

Nova ScoL'a 

Canada B3M 2K 



fiertliCarisson 

University of Vaxjo 

Box. 5053 

Vaxjo 

Sweden S-35005 
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Chris Carstens 

TCAE Deypnport Study Centre 

PO Box 215 

Devbnpbrt 

Tas 

Australia 7310 

J *«in Carter 
Athabasca University 

Box \666o 
Athabasca 
Canada 
H3A 2X2 



Peter Casquinha 

Inst; of Canadian Bankers 
1981 McGill College Ave 
Quebec 

Canada H3A 2x2 
Con Castan 

SESCE 

University of Queensland 

Sl tueia 

Qld 

Australia 4w~7 

Angela Castro 
Distance Education Unit 
L s - in University 
Waurn Ponds 

Vic .. 

Australia 3217 



Michael. Catchpole 
North Island College 
4000- 8th Avenue 
Port Alberni 
British Colombia 
Canada V9Y 454 

Egino Chale 

SAEU 

PO Box 70074 
Dar Es Salaam 
Tanzania 



Owen Champness 

PC BOX 335 
She ppart on 
Vic 

Australia 3630 

Jeremy Chappie 

Director of Operations 
The Open University 
Walton Hall 
Milton Keynes 
UK MK7 6AA 

Max Charles worth 

Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 

Vic 

Australia 3217 

Chaudhri 

Ce n t ra I Inst of Ed Tech no! ogy 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Aurobiftdo Marg 
New Delhi 
India 110 016 

Ghafoor Chaudhry 

International Training Inst 
Middle Head Rd 
Mosman 
NSW . 

Australia 2091 



Daniel Chew 

School of Nursing Austin Hospital 

Studley Rd 

Heideiberg 

Vic 

Australia 3084 

Mwiza Chirwa 

Malawi Correspondence Unit 

Private Bag 302 

Chichiri 

BJantyre 3 

Malawi 



Prof Chittibabu 

Vice -Chancel lor 

Anwamalai University 
AhwamaTainagar 
India 
608 002 

Siew Chortg . _. ... 

C/~ Technical Extension Service 

Prospect Place 

Perth 

WA - 

Australia 

John Chong Gum 

International Training Inst 
Middle Head Rd 
Mosman 
NSW 

Australia 2091 
In Seop Chung 

Korea Air and Correspondence University 
169 Dongsung-Dowg Chongro-Ku 
SeOul 110 
South Korea 

Rohan dark 

Geography Department 
University of New England 
Armidaie 
NSW 

Australia 2351 
John Clift 

University Tchg & Research Centre 
Victoria University 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

Sueeiilverd 

20 Brightmore Street 

Crembrhe 

NSW 

Australia 2090 

Barn Clyne 

C/ Special Projects lit 

Richmond College of TAi-L 70 Swynne St 

Richmond 

Vic 

Australia 3121 

jnne Cochrane . 

College of Nursing Australia 

Suite 22, 431 St Kilda Road 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3004 



Bryan Coleborne 

G1AE 

Switchback Rd 
Churchill 

Vic 

Australia 3842 

Hans Colla 

C/_- TOCCA .. 
143 Franklin St 
Meibbunre 

Vic . 

Australia 3000 

Barbara Coltman 

C o m m u n it y S e r v i c c s 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Ian Conboy- 
10 Michael Si 
Lower Templestone 
Vic 

Australia 3107 



Helen Connoie 
SACAE Sturt 
Stun Rd__ 
Bedford Park 
SA 

Australia 5042 
Val Cooksori 

Waruainbool Institute Student U. on 
Shcr vooj Park, P.O. Box 275 
Warrnambool 
Vic 

Australia 
3280 

JohruCoomey 
GIAE 

Switchback Rd 

Charchill 

Vic 

Australia 3842 

jan Cooper _ 

C/O Agricultural Course 
Roseworthy College 
SA 

Australia S." 1 

Jennie Cup? ins 
5 Bendigc. Srreet 
Hampton 

Vic 

Australia 3188 



Tom my e Jo Corr 

Rt 2 PO Box 865 
Soldotna 
Alaska 
USA 99669 

Mr Cotarelo . . .. 

Uriiversidad Nacional De Educcaibh A Dislancia 
Madrid 
Spain 28040 

Caroline Cottman 

DECE Darling Downs IAE 
PO Darling Heights 
Toowoomba 
Qld 

Australia 4350 
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Rod Coutts 
PO Box 423 
Warrnambool 
Vic 

Australia 20 i 6 
IW* Craig 

N _^ ; L College of TAFE/External Studies 

\99_ Regent Street 

Redfern 

NSW 

Australia 2016 

Gail Crawford 

Box 38 Site 6 
RR 2 

Winter burn 
Alberta 

Canada TOE 2N0 

Jenny Crew 

History Dept University of New England 

Armidale 

NSW 

Australia 2351 

MichaeL Crock 

DECE Darling Downs 1AE 

PO Darling Heights 

Towooba 

Qld 

Australia 4350 



ChristjneCrocker 

25 Woorama Road 

The Gap 

Qld 

Austra' a 4061 

Mar j one Cro combe 

Director of Extension USP 

PO Box 1163 

Suva 

Fiji 

Stanley Crocker 

Deputy Registrar/Uni of NSW 

PO Box 1 

Kensington 

NSW 

Australia 2033 



Darling Downs IAE 



Peter ohfc 

Scribe i Education, 
POPanjng Heights 
Xoowoomba 
Qld 

Australia 4350 



Chris Curran _ 

Distance Education Centre 

National Inst Tor Higher Education 

Glasnevin 

Dublin 

Eire 9 

Janice Currier 

Anhrdp/Uni of Alaska 

429 D Street Suite 210 

Anchorage 

Alaska 

USA 99501 



Paul Dahan 
95 Raglan St 
South Melb 
Vic 

Australia 
Cliris Dalton 

Principal ITL Correspondence Schools 
400 Pacific Highway 
Crows Nest 
NSW 

Australia 2065 

Pam Damon 

126 Nelson St 

Aanandale 

NSW 

Australia 2038 

John Daniel 

Laurentian University 
Ramsey Lake Road 
Sudbury 

Ontario 

Canada P3E 2C6 

Kiran Daniel 

Cttee. on Christian Literature 
475 Riverside Drive (Rrri 670) 
New York 
NY 

USA 10115 



Wayne Darnley 

Preston Off Campus Study Centre 

St Georges Rd 

Preston 

Vic 

Australia 3072 



Rudda Datl 

Principal, School of Corresp Courses 

University of Delhi 

Delhi 

India 110007 

Ijmail Daut 

C/- Eric Gough 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 321 7 

Toify Davidson 

1199 Old Northern Road 

Dura! 

NSW 

Australia 2158 
Alan Davies 

Australian National University 

GPO Box 4 

Canberra 

ACT 

Australia 2601 

Patricia Davies 

Health Admin 

Uni of New South Wales 

PO Box 1 

Kensington 

NSW 

Australia 2033 



Janis_Eldridge 

TOCCA 

143 Franklin St 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3000 



Chris Elliott 
GIAE 

Switchback Rd 
Churchill 

Vic 

Australia 3842 , 

Russell Elliott , 
Deputy Registrar 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Allan Ellis 

PO Box 491 
Lis more 
NSW 

Australia 2480 

Wendy Elrick 

! "ctep _$tudy Di vision 
University of Guelph 
Guelph 
Ontario 

Canada NIG 2W 

Lewis Elton - 

Educational Studies 

University of Surrey 

Guildford 

England 

UK 

A[ex Emanuel 

Educational Services Branch 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Yael Enoch 

Everyrnan's University 
16 Klausner Street 
Ramat Aviv 
Israel 61392 



Renee Erdos 

9/10 Raymond Road 
Neutral I<«y 
NSW 

Australia 2089 

Ted Estabrooke 

Hadley Sch for Blind 

700 Elm Street 

Winnetka 

Illinois 

USA 60093 

Lara Euler-Ajay! 

Vocational Section, Federal Ministry of Education 

Science and Tech, Ahmadu Bello Way 

VicJpri 3 Island 

Lagos 

Nigeria 
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Uj Bo- 165 
Kooringa! 
NSW 
Austral\ 

JrUtt Evans 
G1AE 

•Switchback Roac. 
Churchill 

Vk 

Aiis'ra'a 38^2 

Terry Evans 
DEU 

Deakin Uni verity 
Wau>n Ponds 

Vic 

Australia 1217 

Chike Ezeani 

COSIT Science Programme 

University of Lagos 

PO Box 56 

Akoka 

Lagos 

Nigeria 

Chiman Exedmah 
Faculty of Education 
University of Jos PNH208', 
Jos 

Nigeria 

Alan Fairley 

CSACSO 
SACAE 
Kintore Avenue 
Adelaide 
SA 

Australia 5000 

Karlene Faith 

12/11 Cotton Drive 

Vancouver 

BC 

Canada V5L 316 

Maurice Farquhar 
40 Hadfield St 
East Bairnsdale 

Vic 

Australia 3875 

Roy Farreri 

WA Education Dept/TES 

Prospect Place 

Perth 

WA 

Australia 6000 

MansUr AI FarOki 
International Training Inst 
Middle Head Rd 
Mosman 
NSW 

Australia 2091 

John Fen wick 

Distance Ed Centre 
Lincoln College 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 



Ciar.a De BblFd 

CiAE 

Switchback Rd 

Churchill 

Vic 

Austraiia 3842 

lues Nohei*_^e Hai»»" 
B PbwW: 2794 
5016 Cor-lc ba 
Argentina 

Gben De Vbchl 
Open Univ* rsitiet 
PO Box 2(0 

Heerlen . ._. 

Netherlands 6401 DL 

Peter Deerson 

TOCCA 

143 Franklin St 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3000 

John Dekkers 

Dept of Externa) Studies 

Capri -orniaJAE 

Rockhampton 

Qld 

Australia 4800 

Manfred Delling 
Autenriethstr 3 
7400 Tubingen 1 
West Germany 

Fredrick Desrdches 

St Jerome's College 
University of Waterloo 
Waterloo 

Ontario 

Canada N2L 363 

O S Dewal 

Nat'l Council of JBducM Research & Training 
Sri Aurbbihdb Marg 
New Delhi 
India 666 047 

Barrie Dickie 

School of Education 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 

Vi- 

Australia 3217 

Afcnes Dodds 

tlxteoii 1 ' idies Unit 
Mir !c> Jriiversiiy 
Murdoch 
WA 

Australia 6150 



John Dohcrty 
DD\A E 

HO Darling 

Toowoomb- 

Qld 

Austraiia 4350 

Ian Donnachte 

Open Universir 
Edinburgh 

Scotland 

UK EH3 7HF 
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S K ardri Do ri nelly 

TOCCA 

J4a.Frankiin St 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3000 

Peter Donovan 
Religious Studies Dept 

M_ as _sey _U ni ve rsj _ty 
Palmerston North 
New Zealand 

Sue Doriand 

Senior Counsellor 
University of New England 
Armidale 
NSW 

Australia 2351 

Peter Doyle 

Box ^976, Mail Centre 

Cairns _ 

Queensland... 

Australia 4871 

Teresa. Doyle 

Education Department 
Massey University 
Palmerston North 
New Zealand 

Birgit Dunkelberg . 

AH/2E Swedish Educational Broadcasting UR 

115 Bo Stockholm 

Sweden 

Cbliii Dnnnett 

Educat ona' Technology Centre 

81 Flinders Street 

Adelaide 

SA 

Australia 5000 

Birnie Duthie 

57 Cooper St 
Karori 

Wellington _ 
New Zealand 

Martin Dutiing 
iNADES-Formatlbn 
08 BP 8 
Abidjan 08 
Ivory Coast 

David Edge 

Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Philip Edwards 
GIAE 

Switchback Rd 

Churchill 

Vic 

Australia 3842 
Per Ekland 

UMEA Regional Board Of Higher Education 
Radhusesplanaden 1 1 
S-902 47 Umea 
Sweden 
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Tiana Ferrer 

! n .^]|yl9 __P_? Ciejicias Dc La Educacion 
Uniyersidad National Dc Ed a Distancia 

Madrid 

Spain 28040 



PhjliP Jlack 

Preston College of TAPE Si Georges 

Preston 

Vic 

Australia 3072 

Sr. Teresa Flaherty 

Goroka Teachers' College 
P. O. Box 1078 
Goroka 
PNG 

Peter Fleming 

RACGP 4th Floor 
70 JoJimom Street 
East Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3002 

Agneta Flinck 

Astrakanvagen 22 
S-22356 Lund 
Sweden 

Rune Flinck 

Astrakanvagen 22 
S-22356 Lund 
Sweden 

N i c h q las Fl o wer 

Educational Services Branch 
Deakin University 
Waurri Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Jack Foks 
TOCCA RMIT 
j 43. Franklin Street 
Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3000 

Hazel Forrester 

20 Kensington ROad 

Rose Park 

SA 

Australia 5063 
Anne Forsier 

SACAE Undcrdale Campus 
Holbrooks Road 
Underdale 
SA 

Australia 5032 

Mike Forsier _ 

School Of the Air 
Po Box 96 
Kathcrine 
NT 

Australia 5780 



Bill Foster 

McAulcy College 
PO Box 247 
Everton Park 

Qid 

Australia 4053 



Wjjiiam Fowler 
National Home Siudy Council 
1601 - 1 8tH Street NW 

WasIiiiiL-ori DC 
USA 2(XK)9 

Ke»^ Fr, 

Vjtijr . Couigo Butuvod C 
221 Bi. ood highway 
Burweou 
Vie 

Australia 3 12.' 

Ai. I rank 

527 Toronga Road 
Hawthorn 

vie 

Australia 3123 

Michael Freshwater 

OTU/Manpower Services Commission 
Moor foot 
Sheffield 
UK SI 4PQ 



Leone Furier 

63 Stanley St . 
North Adelaide 
SA 

Australia 5000 
Tony Gallagher 

C Wealth Tertiary Ed Commission 

PO Box 18 

Belconnen 

ACT 

Australia 2616 

M Gangopadhyah 

Adult. Mig Ed Services 
250 Elizabeth St 
Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3000 

Jean Garrigou 
IFCAM 

48 Rue La Boetie 

Paris 

France 75008 

Randy Garrison 

Faculty of Continuing Education 

University of C Igary 

Calgary 

Albe_r_ta 

Canada 



Gill Garllan 

Educatior.ai Services Branch 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Eeier_Garlside 

The Scottish Committee bri Open Learn 

74 Victoria Crescent Koad 

Glasgow 

Scotland 

UK 

terry Geddes 

External Studies & Com Ed 
Mitchell CAE 
Bat hurst 
NSW_ _ 
Australia 2795 



Clive George 

Secondarv Correspondence School 
405 Montague Road 
West End 
Qid 

Australia 4101 



Elisabeth Geryer 

Scottish Inst. of Adult Educn 

30 Rutland Square 

Edinburgh 

Scotland 

UK 

Ken Gibbon 

NSW Board of Adult Education 

189 Kent Street 

Sydney 

NSW 

Australia 2000 
Isaac Ginindza 

Emlalatini Development Centre 

PO Box 547 

Nbabane 

Swaziland 

Beh Gliau 

University of Nairobi 
PO Box 30688 

Vaifobi 
iva 

Brian Glover 

Dept Of External Studies 
University of New England 
Armidale 
NSW 

Australia 2351 



Barbara Goodey 

School of Nursing 
Au c 'in_ Hospital 
Heidelberg 
Vic 

Australia 3084 

Rbbyh Maree GbUschalk 

25 Warwick St 

Ho ban 

Tas 

Australia 



Hon Gowans 
159 East field Road 
South Croydon 
Vic 

Ausr ; Ha 1 36 

Neil Grant 

GIAE 

Switchback Rd 

Churchill 

Vic 

Australia 3842 

Cariotla Green 

S.Searle St 

Darwin 

NT 

Australia 
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Mary Griffiths 

GIAE 

Switchback Rd 
Churchill 

vie 

Australia 3842 

Craig GrSmisbn 

Dixson Library 

University of New England 

Arrriidale 

NSW 

Australia 235 1 

George Grim met J 

British Council 
10 Spring Gardens 

London. . 

UK SWIA 2BN 

Jerry Grimwade 
RM1T 

Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3001 

Jo Grimwade 

"KribwcP 
Bcthanga 

Vic 

Australia 3691 

David Grugeon 

48 The Cirove 

Bedford 

England 

UK MK40 3JN 

Marilyn Grundon 

DECE Darling Downs 1AE 
PO Darling Heights 
Toowoomba 
Qld 

Australia 4350 

Cheaji Guam 

CA Eric Go ugh 
Deakin University 
Waurri Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Thomas Guihsburg 
University of W Ontario 
? 7 _0_ Stcvenson-Lawson Building 
London 

Ontario . . - 

Canada N6A 5B8 

Patrick Guiton 

External St fl dies Unit 
Murdoch University 
Murdoch 
WA 

Australia 6150 

P p GunatHake 

Office of the Vice Chancel lor 

The Open University of SRI Lanka 

NawaKt 

Nugegoda 

Sri Lanka 



Aruji_Gupta__ 

Model Inst of Ed & Research 

BC Road 

Jarrirriu 

' f : K Si. ■ 
:ii 180001 

David Guy 

Centre for Continuing Education 
University of Waikato 
Hamilton 
New Zealand 

B o n n i e_ Haaland 

Part-time & .Continuing. Ed 
University of Western Ontari 
London 
Ontario 

Canada M6A 5B8 
John Ha<;ue 

Director External Studies 
Mitchell CAE 
Private Bag 2 
Bathur.>t 
NSW 

Australia 2795 
Raol Halac 

Faculty of Architecture 
University of Cordoba 
Argentina 

James W. Hall 

President 

Empire State College 
Saratoga Springs 
NY 

USA 12866 

Adrian Hamilton 

20 Naranghi Drive 

Bendigo 

Vic 

Ar. ( .,i.a 3550 

Beatrice Hamilton 

PO Box 441 

Baninyong 

Vic 

Australia 3357 
Liam Hanna 

Principal-Cufriculufft Officer 

C.D.C. P.O. Box 34 

Schools Commission, P. O. Box 34 

Woden 

A:C:T: 

Australia 2902 
Ian Hansen 

Regency Park College of TAFE 
Days Road 
Regency Park 
SA 

Australia 5010 
John Hardie 

NSW Tafe College of External Studies 

1.99 Regent Street 

Rediern 

NSW 

Australia 2016 



Sandra. Hard wick _ 

Adelaide College of TAFE 
20 Light Square 
Adelaide 
SA 

Adelaide 5000 
Jane Harper 

S A College Advanced Education 
Lome Avenue 
Mag ill 
SA 

Australia 5072 



Pat Harrison 

C/O BCQ 
! Cross Street 
Toowong 
Qld 

Australia 4066 

Keith Harry 

Internatl Centre for Distance Learning 
The Open University 
Milton Keynes 
UK MK7 6AA 

tee Hathaway 
Student Centre 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Margaret Haughey 

University of Victoria 

Box 1700 

Vic 

Canada VBW 

efT Hazell 

. Menial Studies 

oliongon^ t '■ i 

j Box 1 1 4-4 
'VijUoiigoiig 
NSW 

Australia 2500 

Paulene. Heiler 

External Studies College of TAFE 
199 Regent St 
Red fer n 

NSW 

Australia 2016 

Norm Henry 

Education Unit. R IV! IT 
GPO BOx 2476V 
Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3001 

Alan Herrmann 

Darling Downs 1AE 
PO Box Darling Heights 
Toowoombr; 
Qld 

Australia 4350 



Allan Hershfield 

Interhat'l Uni Consortium 
Unit Blv'd & Adelphi Road 
College. Park 
Maryland. _ 
USA 20742 
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Yvonne Heslop 

?e "tre fp. r ?p "Mn"> .?d 

Australian National University 

GPO Box 4 

Canberra 

ACT 

Australia 2601 

Doug Hewitt 

Catholic College of Education 
PO Box 968 
North Sydney 
NSW 

Australia 2060 

Barry Higgins 

Yallourn College of TAPE 
PO Box 63 
New bo rough 

Vic 

Australia 3825 

B Hill 

Adult Mig Ed Services 
250 Elizabeth St 
Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3000 

Craig Hill 

Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Mac Hill 

VPSEC 
PO Box 346 
Hawthorn 
Vic 

Australia 3122 
J- Hiller 

CAR oval Flying Doctor Service of Ausi 

49 York 

Sydney 

NSW 

Australia 2 . 

Gjennis Hi n ton 
10 tizanne St 
Boondall 
Qld 

Australia 
4034 

Vivien ne Hirst 

RMiT Off Campus Centre 

GPO Box 2476V 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3001 

Yoshimilsu Hisano 

20-17 2-Chome Danjo-Cho 

Nishihoniya 

Hyogo_ 

Japan 663 

Fred Hockley 

School of the Air 
PO Box 1220 
Alice Springs 
NT 

Australia 5750 



Mrs A Hoddinott 
English Dept 
UNE . . 
Armidale 
NSW 

Australia 235' 

Geoff-Hodgson 
8/93 Smith St 
Darwin 
NT 

Australia 5790 
Meri Hoiden 

Correspondence Study Advisor 

Box 2225 

Kodiak 

Alaska 

USA 99615 

Borje Holmberg 
Fernuniversitat ZIFF 
Postifach 940 

Hagen 

West Germany 05800 



Arthur Hunt 

Department of l-virinnl Studies 

Univmiu 'i Nev- Ln^iarid 

Annidaic 

NSW 

Austral : 



Dale Holt 

Distance Education Unit 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Rose Hotidrade 
Dunmore Lang College 
PO Box 150 
North Ryde 
NSW 

Australia 2113 

David H organ 

2008 Powder Hill Rd 
Silver Springs 
Maryland 
USA 20903 

John H Horlock 

Vice Chancellor 

The Open University 
Walton Hail 
Milton Keynes 
UK MK76AA 

Stuart Hosking 
Warrnambool IAE 
PO Box 423 
Warrnambooi 

Vic . 

Australia 3280 

Dawn Howard 

Disc Program _RM 7100 tibrary 
Simori Fraser University 
Burnaby 

British Columbia 
Canada 

Judith Hulme 

Dept of Nursing Studies 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
Richmond 
NSW 

Australia 2753 



Bob liu 
DDI AE . 

PO Darling Heigh" 

Tbbwo'inilia 

Qld 

Australia 4350 

Peter Huntsman 

College of Estate Management 

White nights 

Reading 

England 

UK 

Syed Hussaini 

A.M.E.S 

250 Elizabeth Street 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 30«KJ 

Angela Hutsori 
Deakin Study Centre 

256... ,ders St 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3000 

Saipin lansair-Ang 
Nbrmariby House 
Monash University 
Clayton 
Vic 

Australia 3168 

Alistair jnglis 

ESU RMIT 

GPO Box 2476V 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3001 

Paul Inglis 
Brisbane CAE 
PO Box 284 
Zillmere 
Qld 

Australia 4034 

Gobporn Intrakarrihaeng 

Dept Vocational Ed/Pi inning Div 
Ministry of Education 
Bangkok 
Thailand 10300 

Ail Isa 

CA Eric Gough 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 
Haji isa 

C/O Eric Gough 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 
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Prof K k; k!am 

Bangladesh Inst of Distance Ed 
Teachers' Training Coll Campus 
Dhammondi 
Dhaka-5 

Bnngbdcsh 

GUa/jili. Ismail . 
C/b Eric Gbugh 
Dcakiri University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Noel Jsekhng 
>S Eiphin Grove 
.awihorn 
Vic 

Australia 3 122 
C M Jain 

College of Correspondence 
Sukhadia University 
Udaipur 

Raj 

India 313001 

KajaJaypRtjpaJ 

Adult & Continuing Education 

University Of Madras 

Chenauk 

Madras 

India 600005 

Jayasefcera 

Ministry of Educn D E Branch 
Wcllavyatta 
Colombo 6 
Sri Lanka 

Fred Jevons 

Vice. Chancellor 
Deakin University 
W.uirn Pbhcls 
\ J i- . 

Aurmaiia 1217 



Dick Jc nnson 

C wealth Tertiary Education Comm 

f C Box 18 

Belconnen 

ACT 

Austra ia 26 1 6 

Marilyn Johnson 

Urii of Alska School of Eclu 

323 j Province Drive 

Anchorage 

Alaska 

USA 99508 

Frank Johnston 

School of the Air 
Hampden Street 
Kalgoorlie 
WA 

Australia 6430 
Jong Hoon Lee 

Korea Air and Cprres University, 
169 Dongsung-Dong Chongro-Ku 
Seoul 110 
South Korea 



Andrew Joseph 

CC96 

5 i 7 8. La Cumbrc 

Cordoba 

Argentina 

H.arikrishna Jos hi 

1 /Nehru Nagar 

Ichchhahnth 

Sural 

Gujara 

i.nt'ia... 

395 007 

Gordon Jcoghin 

Professional Educ Co-Ord 

Dept. of. Children's Services PC) Box 153 

North Quay 

Queensland 

Australia 4000 

Phil Jiiler 

Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 
John Evadiha 

E.\;. : } sion Studies/PNG Uni 
PC) Box 320 
Port Moresby 
PNG 

Gurcharan Kaeley _ 

University of Papua New Guinea 
PO T> ox 320 
U; rsily 
PNG 

Judith Kamau 

Institute of Adult Su.Jies 

PO Box 30688 

Nairobi 

Kenya 

Tina Kariman 

Dunmorc tang Cv e 
PO Box 150 
North Ryde 
NSW 

Australia 211 3 
Robert Karpiak 

Dcpt of Germ. & Slav Languages 
University of Waterloo 
Waterloo 
Ontario 

Canada N2L 361 

Havea Katoa 
USP Centre 
PO Box 278 
Nuku' \lofa 
Tonga 

J pgendra Kaus haj 

Director of Correspondence Courses 

Pa'iala 

India 147002 

Desmond Keegan 

3S Ashbourne Avenue 
Kings wood 

SA 

Australia 5062 



lan Kelly 

School of cicn StUU JS 
Tasmanian SIT 
GPO Box 1214 
LaunccMon 
Tas 

AMstraiia 7250 

John Kelly _ 

NSW Tafe Co! lege of Externa! SiiiHu-s 

GPO Box 4218 

Sydney 

NSW . ___ 

Australia 2001 



Mavis Kelly 

School of Ext. Studies & Com Ed 
University of Queensland 
Si Lucia 
Qld 

Australia 4067 



Dikaha Kcma 

College of External Suu. 

Box 500 

Koiiedobu 

PNG 

David Kcmber _ . . _.. 

External & Continuing. Education 
Capricornia Institute of Ach Education 
Rockhamptori 
Qld 

Australia 4700 

Jim Kemp 

DECE DDIAE 

PO Darling Heights 

Toowoorriba 

Qld 

Australia 4350 

Fakhri Khader 

College of Education 
The i ' AE Univcrsi;; 

A!. 

tU ab Emirates 

Mae Khin Khin 
international Training Inst 
Middle Head Road 
M bs man 
NSW 

Australia 2091 

Hex Kinder 

25 Bunry Street 

Weston 

ACT 

Australia 26 1 1 
Bruce King 

SACAE Salisbury Campus 
Smith Road 
Salisbury East 

oA 

Australia 5109 
Ron King 

Educl Resources Divn TAKE 
PO Box K638 
Haymarket 
NSW 

Australia 2000 
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Terry iwtng 

Off Jampus Co-drdinator TAFH 
HO Bag. i8 
Box Hill 

v; c 

\ustralia ?VS 

Eli7jibe:r Motion 

Ii. i h.ii ib tu:l [raining Inst 

ic Head Rd 
Ni'os.'.i^n 
NSW ... 
Australia 2091 

Robert Kinnaird 

Comm Deptof Education 
9th Floor ML.C Tower 
Woden 
ACT 

Australia 261 1 



Nan Kinross 

Department of Nursing Studies 
Massey University 
Palmersion North 
New Zealand 

•Joanna Kjnsey 

Dcpt of. Marker-' 

University of ^ ihclydc 

Glasgow 

Scotland 

UK 64 ORQ 

Judy Kleist 

6/34 Fairfax Rd 
Believuc Hi'' 
NSW 

Australia 2023 

Christopher Knapper 

Teaching Resource Office 
University of Waterloo 
Waterloo 
Ontario 

Canada N2L 361 

Tony Knight 

3_1_ Worthington RoaJ 

Booragoon 

WA 

Australia 6i54 
Hal Kohl 

Inter national Correspondence Inst 
Chaussee De Waterloo 45 
1640 Rhode-St-Genese 
Brussels 
Belgium 

Valmai Kopke 
Carb a Station 
Carnarvon 
WA 

Australia 6701 



Hclga Kornig 

Cranachstr 4 
10*50 Dusseldorf 
West Germany 

B N Koul 

Dt pi of CVfi-respondtnLt C ourses 

c urai Ins. a English «S. * o reign L angs 

: ivderabaei 

AP .__ ___ 

India 500 007 



Ulku Koymcn 

Cukurova Universitesi 
FiVlirri Fakuliesi 
Atlaria 
Turkey 

Wolfram Laaser 
Ferriuniversitat 
Flcyer Sir 59 
D-5B Hagen 
West Germany 

Kari Lampikoski 
Mark k i n o i n t i I n s t i t u u 1 1 i 

Tool o n t_u 1 1 in k a t u _ 6 
QO250 Helsinki 25 
Finland 

Margaret Landstrorn 

P T Studies 
University of Windsor 
Windsor 
Ontario 

Canada N9B 3P4 

Joan Lane 

228 Harts Road 

Indooroopillv 

Qld 

Australia 4068 
Peter Lane 

Educational Services Branch 
Deakin University 
'*y a .. u ED_. Ponds 
Australia 3217 

Jim Larige 

U n i v . o f W e s t e r n A u s t • a J i a 
Nedlands 

W; A: 

Austral'- 6009 

Dietmar Larcher 

Pischeldorf 35 

A -9064 Magdalensberg 

Austria 

Colim Latclicn 

Edue'I Media Centre 

Western Austrahsn Institute of 

Technology 

Benil-7 

WA 

Australia 6103 



Penny Le Couteur 

^S9 Canyon 131 vd 
North Vancouver 
British ColUiribia 
C-iiiida V7R 211: 

Richard l eavens 
Part [line studies 
University of uiieiph 
Chieipn 
Ontario 

Canada N16 2W1 

G J Leibrandt 

Open Unjyersiteii 
Post b us 2960. 
6401 Dl Hcerleii 
Netherlands 

Lotbar Leische 

Postfach 1909 
D-7400 
Tubinger._ 
West Germany 
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Charts Leveii 

Asi?* tleveiopriie; 
PO u\ 789 
Mat. - 
Philippiiies 

■Justus Lewis 

7 Mckean Street 
Box Hill North 
Vic 

Australia 3129 



\ i ;$iah-Wei 

•rig Cbrres Institute 
>ie-Kou Street 



. indbom 

L; .ai Univeisitv Box 1 17 

Lund . 

Sweden S-2210 

Jerry Lipka 

PO Box 10206 
Dillingham 
Alaska 
USA 99576 

Kevin Livingstone 

N T External Studies Centre 

PO Box 40146 

Casuarina 

NT 

tralia 5792 

_ — ; Livingston 
StraLhclyde Business School 
130 Rotten Row 
Glasgow 
Scotland ... 
UK 64 OQE 

Erjing Ljosa 

NKS Postboks 5853 
Heudehzugen 0308 
Oslo 
Norway 
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Marjaii Lubbers 

Open Uri. < rriiy of the Netherlands 
Vai k en burger wcj 167 PO Box 2960 

Heerlcn 

Netherlands 6401 Dli 

Ppni-uBB.. - 

Correspondence. Scliooi 
410. Elizabeth Slice 
Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3000 

Rosemary Luke 

29 Hewitt Avenue 

Rose Park 

SA 

Austral ir 5067 

Bruce, E umsden 

Assoc. ate Registrar 
University :. r Waterloo 
Waterloo 
Onn -io 

ida N2I lir 

Roy L- ..vih 
BCAF 

130 \ictbria P-.rk 1 H 

Kelvin Grove 

Old 

Australia 4059 

Jeanne Macaskill 
61 Matai Rd 
Hataitai 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

Gordon Maothtyrc 
10 Carnreagh Road 
Hillsborough 
CO Down. . 
Northern Ireland 
UK BT26 61 

Hon Maclaflfin _ 

istance Education Dept. 

-itish Columbia Inst, of technology 
3700 Willingdon Avc_ 
Burnaby B.C; Canada 

Pam Maclean 

School of Social Studies 
Dcakin University 
vVauri Por.-.'s 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Ne;-.a Magalbna 
International Training Inst 
Middle Head Rd 
Mo&man 
NSW 

Australia 2091 
Jane Mp.hony 

Orange Agriculture College 

PO Box 883 

Orange 

NSW 

Australia 2800 

Lip hold Makhetha 

Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre 
PO Box 781 
Maseru 100 
Lesotho 



Ji!) '.»n MaJing 
*s £ \ M 

t 'ii i- e Ave 

\ue!.»»J« 

SA 

Australia 5000 

Lj\; Malohe 

TATE OH Campus Co Or-Jinatint 

J43.Franklin Street 

Melbourne 

Vi-: 

Australia 3000 
Gomathi M«ni 

Dcpt Adult & Com Ed/Urii Madras 
69. j_V Street Abiramapuram 

Madras 

India 600 01 S 



Ben Marbun 

Inst for. vianagement .Education 
Jalan Menteng Raya No 9 
Jakarta Pusat 
indoncsia 

Kn Mariappan 

C/O Eric Gbugh 
Dcakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Australia 3217 

Bev Marti 

College ot Eternal Studies 

Box 500 

Koriedobu 

PNG 



Shirley Martin 

Lv_duk. Migrant-Education Services 
250 Elizabeth Street 
Melboui ne 

_'C _ 

Australia 3000 
Zelda Martin 

Manager Training Research 
ANZ Banking Group Ltd 
4/5-5 Collins Si 
Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 

Mr 3 C Tr'arumd 

Dept of Non forr at !?<M 
Private Bag 004} 
Garborone 
Botswana 



Es'o M^rzottp 
Unit of Windsor 
Windsor 
Ontario 

Canada N9B 3P4 

Y.B: Mathur 

102 Baharsi Das Estate 

Timarpur Road 

Delhi 

India 1 10007 



Margaret Maticka 

Dixson Library. 
University of New England 
Arm 'dale 
NSW_ 

Australia 2351 



Babaru Mi : : 

p:0: Box 

Karen 

Kenya 



i I Malshazi _ 
L/L-pt of Adiilt Education 
Um\crsii\ of Zimbabwe 
PO Box MP 167 Mount Peasant 
Harare 
Zimbabwe 



irenei Mbenna 

Nat io nal . Cor respond enee Inst 
PO Box 9213 
Dar Es Salaam 
Tanzania 



Clare MeBeath 

TArE Nat 1 Centre for K O 
296 Pavnch am Road 
P'tynchiini 

SA .. 

Australia 5070 



Jack McDoncII 

Centre. for Continuing Eduen 

f.IOhash University 

Clayton 

Vic 

Australia 3168 
J an McGrath 

Aus'in Hospital School of \\i sing 

Siudle.y Rd 

Heidelberg 

A'js;ra!;; . J 084 

DiMd IV" os 

vie. 

AustrrJih 3825 

AH h V :.ay 
TOCCA 

143 i f;. l :lin Street 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia 3000 

Rodney M?MHl9n 

VC AH-McM 11 in campus 

Warragul 

Vic . 

Australia 38?3 



. .lie McMurray 

\ 'AIT School of Nur^ng 
Kent. St 
Bent ley 
WA 

Australia 6011 

Pattt McNUHy 
41 2 rrard St Sth 
Ballarat 
Vic 

Australia 
Jill McRae 

International Training Institute 

Middle Head 

Mosman 

NSW 

Australia 2091 
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Rivcrina-Murray Inst of Higher F.i 

p ' i ox .588 
-a Wagga 

< t-straiia 2650 

DenysMeaktri 

Open Learning Institute 

Box 94000 

Richmond 

BC . 

Canada V6Y2A2 



Ralph Meuter. 

Dean, Reg *k Con Education 
California Liiatc University 
Chico 
California 

USA ..... 
9592 - 02 

Ross Mczger 

Head ESU/Tasmanian SIT 
PC Box 1214 
I.iunceston 

Australia 7250 

Alec Millar 

Victoria College 
336 Glen ferric Road 
Malvern 
Vic- 
Australia 3 i 4^ . 

Frarck Miller 

95 Stanley Terrace 
Taririga 

Qld 

Australia 4068 

Ian IV'-cNel! 

SAC -Unde-dal*- 

fTojjbrooks Road 

'Jnderdale 

SA 

Australia 5032 

Otto Moese.ili.i 

FerhUhiversitat 
Postfach 940 
Hagen 

Vest Germany 
0-58OC 

All Mohtaji 

G1AE 

Switchback 

Churchill 

Vic 

Australia 3842 

Louise Mdrari 

P ea _ klP V_ n J YP. rs i t y 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 



Chris Morgan 

Oiange Agricultural College 

PO Box 883 

Orange 

NSW 

Australia 2800 



Stan Morris 

11 Ngatbic St 
Wellington 4 
New Zealand 

Terry Morrison 

PO Box 10000 

Athabasca Uni\crsity 

Athabasca 

Alberta 

Canada 

Joe Mosiwa 

M. .awi Correspondence Unit 

Private Bag 302 

Chichiri 

Blantyre 3 

Malawi 

November Mihokb 
Nimibian Extension Unit 
PO Box 33257 
Lusaka 
Zambia 



Muchta. uddin 

C ■nmor.' tan* 
Nbrih R'--'\r 
NSW 

Australia 71 13 



David Murphy 

Educational Techno 1 ' 5 
HpDS Kon£ olytc: 1 
Hum; Horn 
RowiOon 
Hong Kong 

Kyi 

International Training Inst 
Middle Head UJ 
Mosman 
NSW 

Australir r ?'':<" 
Som Naidu 

University of South Pacific 

box 1168 

Sliva 

Fiji 

Cierri Nakonechny 

9528-142 Avenue 

Edmonton 

Alberta 

Canada 

T5E 6A5 



T.oWr.gc PO Box 150 



John Nalson 

Pro-Vice-Chancellor. 

University of New England 

Armidale 

NSW 

/ lstralia 235 1 

Dar>l Nation 

Gippsjand ]/iE 
Switchback Road 
Churchill 
Vic 

Australia 3842 

Christine Nelson 

Athabasca University 
Box 10000 
Athabasca 

Alberta 

Canada T06 2R 



Ron Neiifeld 

Fieiu Development Oflicc 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 
BC 

Canada V6T 125 

Helen NevilJe 

PO Box 264 
Healesvilic 

Vic 

Australia 3777 

Jerinette Newport 

S Thorniey St 
Titahi Bay 
Wellington . 
New Zealand 

Mary Ngechir 

Kenya Insr _o_i. t uucation 
PO Box 3023 ! 
Nairobi 
Kenya 

f handi NRehpe'jule 
S ached Trust 
PO Box 11350 
Johannesburg 2000 
Sooth Africa 



D:i\Q Nicoll 
Technical Coi 
Private-Bag 
Lbivtr Hi-it 
New Zealand 



esp Institui 



Dr Pat NolsaenRsri 
Recbr's Office 
^amkhahaeng University 
Bangkok 
Thailand 



Paul Nbrthcott 

P.cakin University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 

Kevin O'Flahcrfy 

VPSEC 

21 Cbppii. Grove 

Hawthorn 

Vic 

Australia 3122 

Denis O'Neill 

The Correspondence School 
52-58 William St 
Kings Cross 
NSW 

Australia 201 1 



Gebrgie Caorrie 
Heads Farm 
Box 36 Akaroa 
Canterbury . 
New Zealand 

Michael Omolewa 

Dept Adult Education 
University of Ibadam 
lbadam 
Nigeria 



EMC, 
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Josephine Osborne 

External Studies Unit TAS SIT 

Pd Box. 1214 

Launceston 

Tas 

Australia 7250 

Rohaizan A man 

CY- Eric Gbiigh 
Dcakih University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Australia 3217 



Bernt Ottem 

Gamm el g a ai ^ c i en 34 
N- 9020 Tromsdalcn 
Norway 



Christina Padoi'ii;: 

C/- Prof Bruce Sti hem 

Bundbbra 

Vic 

Australia 3083 

Fred Page . _ _ 

TAPE O if -Campus Cd-O-dihuriiig Auth 

!43 _Frankjin Street 

Melbourne 

Vic 

Australia .000 
Nigel Paine 

Scauish Council for i d Tech 

74 Victoria Crescent Abad 

Glasgow 

Scotland 

UK 612 9J 

Jaime Palavicini 

Concordia Uni/Dept of Education 
J455 Dc Maisonncuvc Blvd West 
Montreal 
Quebec 

Canada f 136 I ME 

Ldrctlii v Wiier 

23 College Ave 

Prospect 

SA 

Australia 5082 
Phoebe F ■ frieri 

tore A 

.143 . Franklin S; 

Melbourne 

vie 

Australia 3000 

Wisan Pi:::. ..tia 
STC : 

9/9 .moo 9 Tamboi Bangphood 

Pakkred 

Nonthaburi 

Thailand 11120 



Michael Parer 

Gippsland Ave 
Switchback Road 
Churchill 
Vic 

Australia 3842 



Dr Kadhakrishnan 

Director 

Directorate of Corrcsp & Cont Ed 

AnJiaraalainjagar 

India 608 002 

Donna Radtke _ 

A t h a b a S c a . U n i \ • e i s i t y 
Box 10,000 
Athabasca 
Alberta 

Canada TOG 2RO 

Mary Rae 

4A Paua Place 
Plimmen^n 
Wellington . 
New Zealand 



Prof Ramachandrr 

Vice Cnan.ccllt.1 

M adu rai Kama ra j U 

Madura: 

South India 625 021 

Joseph Ramisch 

Dcpt of Religion 
Carlton University 
Ottawa 

Ontario .. 

Canada K 155 PA 



Hjalmur Rande 

Eorsvarcts Overkommando/Lst -K26 
Oslo M ;l Muscbv 
N-OOIe G>Io 1 
Norway 

Brahmaji Rac 

Director (Academic) 

Andhra Pradesh Open Un - r sn 

Somajigu-T. _ . _ 

Hyderab.. 1AP 

India 500 482 

Phil Rayrnen£ 

GIAE 

Switchback T\\ 

Churchill 

vie 

Australia 3842 

Thomas E R i\nor 

Assistant. Direct < 1 '* 

The Institute of 

1981 McGiil Cbi 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Canada H3A 2\- 

Jed Reagie 

PO Box 232 
Me na na 
Alaska 
USA 

Karlheinz Rebel 

Albert Schweitzer Weg 6 
7407 

Rottcnburg 

West Germany 07407 



Michael Retldinton 

Khbwled' 1 ': % ;etwbrk 
2206 E Muii 

University of British Colombia 

Vancouver 

BC 

Canuua V6T IW5 

Keith Redman 
Education Depr inent 
234 Qiieehsbiir\ trcct 
Carlton 
Vic 

Australia 3053 

John Ree^ 
TQCCA 
J43..Frankiin St 
Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3C ' 



Keith Ross 

TOCCA 

143 Franklin St 

Melbourne 

V c 

Australia 3000 

Marie. Rcinbold 
1FCAM 

48 Ruo la Bbctic 
75008 Paris 
? rancc 

Tbrsteiri ReRRedal 

NK1 Foundation 
Box 10 

J3321 Siabekk 
Norway 



Bruce Renick 
Student Centre 
Dcakih University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

Aus raiia 3217 
Griff Richards 

Western Institute of Technology 
Box 5000 

Amy Plain 
Alberta 

Canada TOE 260 

John Riley 
Student Centre 
Dcakin University 
Waurn Ponds 

Vic 

Australia 3217 

Elaine Rivers 

Catholic College of Education 
MacKillbp Campus Mount Street 
North Sydney 

NSW 

Australia 2060 

David Roberts 

44 Ring wood Cres 

Albury 

NSW 

Australia 26^0 
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Evelyn ParR 

DECE Darling _ Downs IAE 
Post Office Darling Heights 
Towoomba 
Qld 

Australia 4350 

Rev Parker 

!i St Albans Avenue 
Tbbrak Gaidciis 

SA 

Australia 5065 

Reg Patterson 
14 Bray Avenue 
KIcnzig 
SA 

Australia 5087 

Tony Patti 
GIAE 

Switchback Rd 
Churchill 

Vic 

Australia 3842 

Ross Paul 

Athaba<.':a University 
Box !• »0 
Athabasca 
>»!bcrta 

Canada TOG 2k; 

Darby PauII 

\ursing Studies 

_ apriconua Inst Advanced Lducn 

Rockhampton 

Qld 

Australia 4700 

David Peoples 

Son.";.' .. .i." n Academy 
F ■"- * v. : P68 

F. . 
\J±.\ " '■ 

Ruhind Pcrcira 
Stamford Collect Group 
■>4"64 Croydon Sircct 
Cronulh 
NSW 

Au.iuKa 2230 

Yvonne Perkins 

Sec N Z C S Parents' Assn 
17 Nbrric Street 
Te Puke 
New Zealand 

Hilar}' Pension 

Educn Pre. C'Wcal.th Secretariat 

Marlborough Hsc;_PaIl Mai! 

London SW!Y 5HY 

England 

UK 

to rdJVVal lei*. Perry 

Irit'l Centre for Distance Learning 

Walton Hall 

Milton Keynes 

UK MK7 6AA 

Estefania Pestanas 
22 A pancci St 
Pasay Ciiy 
Hulippiries 



PJI9 Pe'crs 

Fcrnunivcrsim 

Hagcn-I 

"•Vest Germany 05800 
uhn Phillips 

; emor Lecturer Econometrics 
university of New Engalnd 
Armidaic 

n'SW Australia 2350 



arry Philp 

mice Picard 

ihabasca Univcrsi;y 
Ubx 10 000 
Athabasca 
Alberta 

Canada TOG 2RO 

1 rish Piiley 

Country Fd Project 
416 King.Street 
West Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3003 



Bill Potter _ 

War main bo ol I A E 
PO Box 423 
Warrnam bool 
Vie 

Australia 3280 



Geoff Potter 

Faculty of Education 
University of Victoria 
Victoria 
BC 

Canada VBVV 2Y2 

Gisela Pravds 

Grculichsir 7 
1000 Be,;in 4P 
West C; en:: any 

J..^y "rescott 

S A_Hcalth_Conv s.sion 
Glcnsidc Hospital. I : cllfirt * Ro r, cl 
Eastwood 
SA 

Australia 5063 

Erria Prior 

Libcrhermbds 
S-20150 
Mai mo s Jx 
Sweden 

Ri>^z Punjabi 

Institute of Correspondence Courses 

University of Kashmir 

Nasccm Bagh 

Srinagar 

India 19006 

Ian Putt 

School of Education 
James Cook University 
Townsville 
Qld 

Australia 4814 

Dr Suhail Qarfi 

PO Box 600 

Saudi Arabia 



Roh'crtson 

! S Strathcona Road 
North Vancouver 
BC 

Canada 
V76 16 



Joyce Robinson 

Athabasca University 

Calgary 

Alberta 

Canada 

I2P I 

Rcidar Roll 

NADE 

PO Box 2100 
Grunerlokka 0505 

Oslo 5 
Norway 

Julie. Kosewarne 
GIAE 

Switchback Rd 

"Chuteiiiii 

Vic 

Australia 3842 

Bob Ross 
CALT 

Griffith University 

Nathan 

Qld 

Australia 4111 

Chris Ross-Srr.it h 

C/~ Dr: ma Dcpi 

Armidaic 

NSW 

Australia 2J5 1 

I r a n ccs _Ro w la n d 

Ext Studies. Unit 
Murdoch University 
Murdoch 

WA 

Australia ;>150 

Jbfiri Rumens 
PO Box 2517 
South Hcdland 
"A 

Australia 6722 



: Hassan Said 

C/~ .Eric Goiigli 
Deakiri University 
Waurn Ponds 
Vic 

ivialaysin 3127 

Takashi Sakamoto 

Tokyo Inst of Technology 

2-12-1 O.hokayama 

Meguro-Ku 

Tokyo 152 

Japan 

Nimal SUriiarasundera 
International Training Inst 
Middle Head Rd 
Mosman 
NSW 

Australia 2091 
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Bob SaricHc 

College of Ed iic at ion 

University of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon . 

Canada 5' N 

Ajan Sai.iirson 
Department of* English 
University of New England 
Arrhidale 
NSW 

Australia 235 i 

Dip Saraswiii 

Aih abase;. University 
Box mooo 
Athabasca 
Alberta .. _ _ 
Canada TOG 2K. 

Sineenart Sa rath an 

C/- Centre for Com Educn 
Mb: :is'H University 
C!a>ion 
Vic _ 

Australia 3168 

Brian Scorgie 

Gordo.i Coll of TAPE 
PO Box 122 
Gcclong 
Vic 

Australia 3220 

Bruce Striven. 
Brisbane C ' ■ 
Victoria Park Road 
Kelvin Grove 
Qld 

Australia 40 J 9 



Richard Scaley 

Victoria College (Toon-lc) 

PC Box 315 

Malverr 

Vi; 

Australia 3144 



Stephen Scgrave 

Victoria College Toorak Campu" 

PO Box 224 

Malvern 

Vic 

Austria 3144 

David Scligman 
NCERT Campus 
Sri Aurobindo Marg 
New Delhi 
India 1 SO 0j6 

Muhammad Sclim 

Unesco (cdj 
GPO Box 1425 
Bangkok 
Thailand 10500 

Kang Sen£ 
C/O Eric GbugK 
Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 



-alia 3217 



David Scwari . . 
Open Uni NW Reg'on 
70 Nj an Chester Road 
Choriton-Cuni-Hardy 
Manchester- _ 
UK M21 1PQ 

David Scwcli 

School. of the Air 
Acton Street 
Fort Hcdiarici 

wA 

Australia 6721 

Gurivaht Shah 
Department of Education 
South Gujarat University 

Surat 

India 395007 



M" . .arei Shapcott 

Ui -rsity. of Queensland Union 

CiiLJ'ar Drive 

St Lucia 

Old. 

Australia 4067 

Mariehe Shcppard 
6 Mundcraii St 
Wahroonga 

NSW .. 
Australia 2076 



Yasfitaka Sh lizu 

Craxllc Tokyo Inst of Technology 
2-12-1 O-Okayarna McguM-Kii 
Tokyo 152 
Japan 

iSvad Smhjo 

Toyota National College of Te:h 

2-1 Eiscl -Cho 

Toyota 

Alclii 471 

J ;;n 



'.?Kwar Shrestha 
International Training Inst 
Middle Head Rd 
M os in an 
NSW 

Australia 2091 

Dr Siddalingaiah 

Insi Corrrsp & Cont Educn 
Madurai Kamaraj University 
MadUrai-21 
South India 
India 625 021 

Felicity Simmons 

Dept of TAPE Educ'i Res Branch 

P.O.Box.K_638 

Hay market 

NSW 

Australia 2000 

:miel Simpson 
. .ussat Ply Ltd 
GPO Box 1512 
Sydney 
NSW 

Australia 2001 



Louise. Singer . _ . 
Tech Hbriic Study Schools 
60 Brandon \\c 
Wayne 
New Jersey 
USA 07470 

ft? khsh [sh S jngh 

Directorate of Cot res p Courses 
Panjab University 
Chandigarh 
India i 600 14 

Sin£h 

NCERT Campus 
Sri Aarobindo Marg 
New Delhi 
India 1)0016 

Les Sisley 

External Studies & Cont Ld 

Mitchell CAE 

BalhUfst 

NSW 

Australia 2795 

Da vid Sloper ._ . _ 
Adipi\ $'. H ; gliei Education Studi 
Uniw ■/ o r Ncv> England 
A.rnil.^a!i 
NSW 

Australia 2351 



Ian Small 

Dept of External Studies 
University of Nw lin^land 
Arrhidale 

now 

Australia 2351 

Michael Small 

\V A Inst oi lechnologv 
Kent. Street. 
South Bentley 

WA 

Australia 6102 
Bob Smith 

2644 Ro< berry Avenue 

West Vancouver 

BC 

Canada 

Clint Smith 

Council of Adult f. d 
256. Flinders Stree! 
Melbourne 
Vic 

Australia 3000 
John Smith 

Dept of Maths & Computing 
Capricornia lAE 
rVckhampton 

Old .. ._. - 
Australia. 4700 

A::-, ith 
Au'sl . :iiii_and TV School 
PO Box 126 
North Rydc 
NSW 

Australia 21 13 
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Kevin G Smith 
127 Red Hill Road 
Wa^ga Wagga 
NSW 

Australia 2650 

KeyTn Smith 

Dept of External Studies . 
University of New England 
ArrriidaTe 
NSW 

Australia 2351 
Les Smith 

Distance Education Unit 
Pcakjn University 
Waurn Ponds 

Vic 

Australia 3217 

Maureen Amith 

tlniversity Extension 
University of W A 
Njdland^ 
WA 

Australia 6009 
Peier Sriith 

Gordon Co Her • 0 f TAFE 

p.o. Box i:;: 

GceldUg 

Australia 3220 

David Snewin 
24 Preston Street 
Elizabeth Downs 

S_\ 

AustrMia 5.13 
n n 

enue 
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Jane Southcott 

GIAF 

Sv h-'iihacfc Rd 

C'hurciiiii 

Vic 

Australia 3842 

John Sparkes 

40 Sheet Hanger tane 
P* nel Hempstead 
Hertfordshire 
UK Hp3 O 

Bob Spencer 

Athabasca Universi: 
Box 10000 
Athabasca 

Alberta 

Canada TOG 2 



Barbara Spronk 

Athabasca University 
Box 10000 
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